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WHAT I LOVE. 

FROM THE DANISH OF ANDERSEN. 
I love the sea when the stormy billows rave, 
I love it when it sleeps without a wave ; 
The moon soft mirrer’d in the ocean blue, 
The mountains and the meadows bright with dew. 
I love the deep vales and the mighty floods, 
And the green summer-covert of the woods, 
With all its starry host the silent night, 
The evening red—the blush of morning light, 
The hoar-frost glittering on the naked bough. 
But hate—J am not rich in hatred—no— 
I hate but noisy joys, the soul's unrest : 
I hate the sin that buds within my breast— 
I hate all canting and its misty mare ; 
But I Jove children and their winning ways. 
I love, too, genius panting for the goal, 
Music, when wakes its tones the in nost soul ; 
The flowers I love with their sweet perfuming ; 
The birds in the free air that float and sing : 
A friend whom loving, naught my love can move, 
And woman—one I've seen and fondly love— 
She was my bride—that was indeed a pleasure ; 
She was my trust, my yearning bosom’s treasure. 
I love, as my last resting place the grave ; 
And the Great Spirit of Love, who all things gave. 


SHE SANG SO VERY SWEETLY. 
She sang so very sweetly, that I wist, 
It had been heaven music sung by seraphim, 
Wafted here earthwards in angelic hymn. 
Half doubting my own sense, for it did seem 
Of heaven some fortaste given in a dream. 
In ecstacy her upturned face I kiss’d, 
And to mine own her lips I prest, 
From which the breath of song had scarcely flown, 
And whis’pring her “My life! my love! my own !” 
I drew her closer still unto my breast. 


THE OUTLAW OF THE SACRAMENTO. 

* Would that the Californian character were as lofty as the Californian 
mountains !’-exclaimed I, extending myself almost breathless upon the loftiest 
summit of the chain which edges the Sacramento valley. 

* Not so,’ returned my friend, quietly ; it would be too hard to climb 

Harry South was one of those men who reveal only to their intimate friends 
a marked peculiarity of character. There are many such; all indeed may be 
really so, for every man convinces those who know him best that he possesses 
a true and full individuality ; but, more than any othe: of my acquaintance, 
my friend managed to mask a dreamy poetical imagination and a glowing 
heart under the appearance of a mere fashionable and hige-spirited man of the 
world. His wealth and connections in society of course secured him the po- 
sition of a gentleman. Nobody suspected him of being a poet ; yet though he 
wrote lines, he always thought poetry. Between the ages of fifteen and twen- 
ty-three he served in the navy as midshipman aud leutenant, and then left the 
profession to succeed to a valuable esta e, and consult his own pleasure by 
travelling as agentleman at ease. At Yerba Buena I first met him, and our 
acquaintance soon warmed into friendship ; so that before many days passed, 


we found ourselves travelling together on a half hunting, half-exploring expedi- 
tion along the beautiful valley of the Sacramento. Every hour revealed some 
new trait in his intense character. A peculiar freshness, not of inexperience, 


but the vivid glance that never dulls by often looking, seemed to form his ideas 
upon every subject, and made especially delightful our conversation upon the 
most delightful of all topics, love «nd woman's heart. Hitherto untouched by 
the gentle passion, he had set up for himself an ideal model, not moulded, as he 
was wont to exclaim, after any form of material clay, but one which rose with- 
in his mind in dim yet lustrous beauty, like a translucent mist before the daz- 
zling sun. Such acharacter he conceived to be Miranda, in * The Tempest,’ 
and looked upon it asa lovely vision, never to be realized, yet ever before him 
with delicious, tantalizing presence. Indeed, so often did he rhapsodize upon 
Miranda, that before two days had elapsed I became heartily sick of my friend's 
poetical hobby, and sought every occasion to draw him out on other things. In 
this way we arrived at the edge of that immense valley, and ascended the 
loftiest mountain to catch a far view of the scenery around us. 
‘Yes,’ said Harry, ‘it wou'd be too hard to climb. You are ambitious, 
and can never be stationary ; you must either move onward orelse keep out of 
sight. If I were disposed to compliment, 1 might say, so is the sun ; but the 
source of light would be degraded by comparison with a merely ambitious man 
For my own part, I would simply «take what the gods provide me,’ #nc 
glide through a happy life, in cultuvating, not so much my * paternal acres,’ for | 
confess myself no faru.er, as my own heart. The little society | would have. 
must be associates, not rivals norinferiors. But you would struggle, and pre- 
fer rising above the ignorant weak to being surpassed by the educated strong 
This is your country. The Californians are too indolent to strive with an en 


_ergetic man, and will quietly allow hun to ride over them, provided he is not 


rougn-shod. They have all the pride of Spaniards, half the quick intellect of 
Frenchmen, and more than the terrible revengefulness of an Italian bravo. At 
the same time, the laziest Turk that breathes through life in a cloud of smoke, 


||\would open his eves at these lun ps of California clay, forever asleep. Look 
| from this mountain-top, and say, are they worthy of their country? The aur, 
| that breathes delicious hea'th through other’s veins, enervates them. These 
| noble mountains, that we love to climb with soul as wellas body, only arouses 
| in them a lazy horror of the troublesome ascent, as they stand below, dully 
| gazing upward. But, by Heaven! there is one below us who is not gazing 
upward in dulness! That attitude is entreaty and despair itself.’ 
|| i sprang to my feet and looked over the edge of the mountain. Beginning at 
| the spot where we stood, an almost perpendicular precipice seemed to slide 
down full six hundred feet, and then another peak rose aloft, leaving between a 
| little valley with about fifty yards of loose rocks, garlanded with verdure. At 
| that moment I did not notice a rade hunting lodge in the middle ; my atten- 
| tion was wholly fastened on two human beings in that remote place. One of 
| them was very tall. gigantic even, for a Californian, and his herculean limbs, 
| |arrayed in the hunter’s finery of his nation, bespoke him at once a dangerous 
wneighbor in time of feud. At his feet, in an attitude of exquisite suffering, 
_kneele{ a young girl, lovely even in the distance ; and so truthful was her 
posture, that we almost fancied we heard a pleading voice, broken with sobs and 
tears. Yet the hunter stood savage and immoveable, looking contemptuously 
_ on her for a moment, and then turning away, he walked swiftly out of the ra- 
| vine. 

‘ There is something here for us to do,’ said Harry, firmly and rapidly. His 
words roused me from a gaze of wonder at that singular pantomime, and 
hastily excLanging glances, we seized our rifles, and descended the mountain 

|| in silence. 
|| Some hours passed before we could force our way through the thick under- 
jwood down the more gently sloping side, or skirt along the base. Even then 
| there was great difficulty insearching for the narrow gorge. At last, howev- 
| er, we found ourselves nearthe cabin of the hunter, but our steps were delayed 
a moment by ahuge dog,the Cerberus of these regions, which rashed upon 
[us with a howl that sounded as if the rriple-headed monster of old had opened 
{evith every throat at once. Our business did not allow of such obstacles, and 
| a shot from one of our revolvers soon stretched him upon the grass. We en- 
_ tered the lodge. In one corner sat the fair suppliant we had seen before, hi- 
| ding her face in her hands, and moaning to herself that most mournful of all 
| Spanish exclamations : - Ay de mi! ay de mi!’ She had evidently mistaken 
, our shot for the return of the Californian hunter Harry spoke a few words 
| of encouragement, but at the first sound of a strange voice she started up with 
|'an instinctive scream, and then, to our utter amazement, clasped each of us 
| an her arms with a shower of tears, and a broken cry of half hysteric joy. 

We drew back at this strange reception, but at the next instant would have 
surrendered a year of our lives to be in that delicious embrace again. Strange 
that we did not feel it at the time, but when the first astonishment wore off, 
| there lingered the idea of a sensation that we might have felt and remembered 

to the dsy of ourdeath. But the girl evidently did not intend to repeat the 
salutation. She stood wondering at her repulse as much as we did afterward, 
but with betterreason. Jt was a common and innocent token of friendship 
among the warm, open-hearted sex of her country, and she, poor thing, saw 
‘a friend in every stranger at that time. She seemed about seventeen, aud her 
form exhibited arare mingling of grace and voluptuous symmetry that I had 
before deemed impossible. All Californian senoritas possess the latter, but it 
is united with a spreading luxariance of limb that forms a magnificent con- 
| trast to the sylph-like airiness of some other climes. Here, however, the two 
\were so connected that it seemed hard to know to which class of beauty she 
belonged. At that time, indeed, no critical thought entered my head; I saw 
betore me only the Californian glancing her dark eyes on vs in fearful hope, 
and wondered that I had ever thought the phrase + billowy bosom’ an extrav- 
agant expression. She came forward again, and taking a hand of each, pressed 
them between her own, saying inquiringly, and with inexpressible softness of 
tone: ‘Amigos?’ Then, without waiting for an answer, she hurried on. 
Her father, she said, was a wealthy planter near the Sacramento river, herself 
his only child. A young man, the companion of her youth, had been convic- 
ted of a capital crime and sentenced to death ; but a few days before the ex- 
ecution he had escaped, and was supposed to be lurking near the mountains. 
He had once been an unsuccessful suitor for her love, and his flight relieved 
her from the loud of her fears she had always felt of his character and designs. 
But, two days since, she extended her evening walk too far, and suddenly the 
outlaw stood in her path! He stopped for no vain entreaties , they would be 
useless ; but placed her behind him on a swift mustang, and fled for his home 
in the mountains. No pause orrest was allowed ; in one day they crossed 
the valley, and stopped at Jest before his cabin. Here he lifted her from the 
‘horse, faint with terror, fatigue and hunger, and leaving a savage hound as 
her keeper, he had jus. started forth with bis rifle in search of game. She told 
‘this brief story simply and urtlessly, as if conscious that words were not want- 
‘ed to color the deed ; and theu dropping our hands, stood before us, still in 
ther beauty and distress. 
| Excited as I myself was, [ involuntarily started at the first word of Harry 
South. His usual calm exterior changed into an expression of ternble 
imeaning, and even then I saw that something more than mere compas- 
sion and anger agitated my friend. What he said was broken, and evidently 
came struggling up from his heart. He promised her protection ard safe re- 
turn, and without wasting words, urged an immedi te departure. We turned 
to go, and our eyes jell upon the gigantic form of the hunter, terribly lacerated, 
and dripping blood, as he leaned against the doorway for support. He ap- 
peared hardly able to stand ; but the dull glassy look of faintness in bis eye 
seemed to surround a fierce gleam of toiled malice. A fearful coutest was go- 
jg on between his wounded body and the unconquered will of his soul. 
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latter prevailed for a moment, as, with an actually blazing eye, he rushed to-| 
ward us, raising aloft his clubbed rifle. The blow was easily warded off, ae 
the exhausted desperado fell. 

Never did | fully appreciate the womanly loveliness of Clara, holding the 
head of dying Marmion to her breast, until I saw the young Californian girl) 
strive to raise her enemy and stanch his wounds. We soun found that he was! 


not dead ; and having carefully deposited him upon a rude couch, the perplex-| 
ing question arose, ‘ What isto be done"’ He deserved nothing at our hands 
but death, yet common humanity forbade us even to leave him in that dange-. 
rous condition. We therefore remained there full four days, while he was bal- 
ancing between life and death. ‘The eause of his wounds we could not then 
inquire, though they were evidently received in close fight with some wild 
beast. During this time, I acted as hunter and purveyor of food ; the Califor-| 


nian, of course, was the nurse ; and Harry, equally of course, elected himself 
} 


surgeon. 
From what the hunter afterward said, it appeared that he had wandered 


some distance up the mountain in search of wild sheep, or ‘ broad-horns,’ 


and suddenly found himself in close vicinity to a grizzly-bear ; almost the himself, and with fri 


only animal which the bold western hnnter fears to meet. It is nearly impos-, 
sible for one to killit ; rifle balls bury themselves in its body, and seem but to, 
increase its ferocity. Knowing that the eye was the only part open to a mortal. 
wound, he calmly waited until the fierce monster was about to rash upon him 

and then fired with deliberate aim. 
that instant, and received the bullet in its thick skull. It was staggered at 
first, but instantly recovering itself, it seized the hunter in a terrible embrace. 
Nothing but his calmness of nerve saved bim then. ‘Torn and breathless as he’ 
was, while the monster's hot breath was yet upon him, and the foam ground 
from those frightful jaws flew into his facc, he drew the long slender dagger, 
worn by Californians for a hunting knife, and applying it with steady grasp to, 
tle eye, drove it suddenly up to the haft. Both fell together, but that deadly. 
thrust had saved him. The animal's a were short, and the hunter 
arose, fearfully mangled, but still alive. He tottered back as well as he could, 
and arrived only to find new enemies in his own home. 

At the end of four days, the question, * What shall we do 7’ was as perplex- 
ing as ever. The hunter was fast recovering ; too fast indeed for our own 
wishes, for we could not expect him tranquilly to relinquish his prize ; and it) 
was accordingly determined by the council of peace to leave him secretly, after, 
placing within his readh provision enough to last him several days. The next 
morning saw us five leagues distant. 

During the journey, I had few opportunities of learning the character of our, 
fair companion. She was mounted upon the same mustang which had carried 
her before, and Harry walking by her side, kept up incessantly a low-toned 
conversation, so that I took the hiat and led the way. At the close of the 
first day we bivouacked in true hunting style, and making upa hasty couch for, 
the Calfornian girl, laid ourselves upon the soft moss in silence. I was just. 
falling into a gentle doze, when a single word from my friend awoke me. 

Surange !’ 

* That Sea have found your tongue at last? What else ?” 

‘ Why, I never thought to ask her name.’ 

‘ Perhaps I can inform you.’ 

‘You! How did you learn it? 
sing. 
* What can it be, but—Miranda?’ said I, mischievously. 

“ No more of that, Hal !’’ he replied with a manly blush. ‘ But yet,’ ad-' 
ded he, more earnestly, ‘she is Miranda in truth. In a few words she un-, 
veils her whole soul. So inaocent, so child-like, and yet so womanly. J 


could say to her with Ferdinand : 


What is it?’ exclaimed he, eagerly ri- 


‘ Full many a lady 

I have eyed with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear ; for several virtues 
Have I liked several woman ; never any 

With so full a soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owned, 
And put it to the foil ; but you, O you, 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature's best.’ 


I hesitated ; but—— 

‘ It cannot be, Herman,’ murmured faintly by the girl, and ‘ It must not 
be, more authoritatively from Harry South, decided the matter. 

‘ Then what I have to say, I will say before witnesses.’ 

He paused, and his fingers worked convulsively upon the barrel of the rifle 
on which he was leaning. 

‘ Why have I left my retreat and followed you thus, while fever ran in my 
veins, and my wounds opened at every step! Need [ tell you! ’T is the 


‘same cause that curbed my proud nature in boyish days ; the same that drove 


me forth, the same that gained you but to lose all. Need I tell you now? 
You shrink, and well you may. Forgive me ; the days of violence have passed, 
and you will seek peace from another. I must not live to see this; I have 
come now to bid you farewell, andjto terminate the existence which torments 
me. Farewell! 1 commend you to the Holy Virgin.’ 

He held his open hand toward her for a moment, then suddenly raised his 
rifle and fired. 1 caught her in my arms—dead ! ; 

A maddened scream actually convulsed my friend. He instantly recovered 
ghtful slowness, presented his rifle and deliberately covered 


the outlaw’s heart. 
‘Fire !’ cried he, baring his broad breast ; ‘you save me from self murder, 


which would be hateful to God, and in her sight!’ 
‘ No,’ replied Harry, lowering his weapon, ‘ thou Satan of fallen angels, I 


Vain hope! The bear moved a little at}|will not murder you. Wounded though you are, you shall have an equal 
chance for |:fe, but we cannot both live. 
sured,’he added with a mocking, ghastly smile. 


Imagine the ground to be duly mea- 


He took a pair of pistols from his belt and hazded me one. I received it 
mechanically, and gave it to the Californian. They stood opposite each other. 
I counted, and at the last word there wasa single explosion. 

The outlaw held his pistol in the same position as before. He tottered, and 
pressing one hand upon his bosom, staggered to the body of his victim. ‘ 

* Let me die, by her side !’ he cried as he fell. Then looking up to Harry 
with a horrible smile, ‘ [t was a poor shot ; I thought you were a better marks- 
man. He raised the pistol to his head and pressed the trigger. 

Though years have passed, I never can forget that scene ; the body of that 
lovely being, stretched beside her gigantic outlaw lover ; my noble friend ga- 
zing on them with life long agony in his look, and in the distance, a gray-haired 


father hastening to his child !—Knickerbocker. 


THE 18TH JUNE, 1815. 
FROM THE ROMANCE OF WAR —BY JAMES GRANT, ESQ. 

About eight o’clock on the morning of the 18th, the storm suddenly abat- 
ed, the rain ceased, the wind died away, the grey clouds began to disperse, 
and the sun broke forth in its glory. His warm glow was delightful after 
the chill of such a tempestuous night; and the wan faces of the soldiers 
brightened as they watched the dispersion of the vapoury masses, and be- 
held the morning sky assuming a pure and serene blue. Alas! it was a 
morning sun which thousands were doomed never to behold setting at 
eve, 

Immense masses of white mist were rising on all sides—from the green 
woodlands of the Bois de Soignies—from the swamps, the fields, and the 
puddles formed in the night; and as the vapour became exhaled, and float- 
ed away to mingle with the clouds, the grass grew more green, and the 
fields of flattened corn rose, and waved their yellow harvest to and fro in 
the morning breeze. Fires were lighted by the soldiers, to dry their clothes 
and cook a ration of beef, which had been hastily supplied to some corps of 
the army. An allowance of grog was also served out by the commissariat 
to€évery man, without distinction. It was swallowed gladly and thankfully, 
and the former cheerfulness of the troops began to revive, and they became 
as merry as men could be who marched so far, passed such a night, and had 
yet their shirts sticking to their backs 

This was the morning of the eventful 18th of June, 1815. 

Sir Dennis Pack’s brigade had scarcely finished their wretched meal of 
beef, broiled on bayonets and ramrods amid the smoky embers of green wood, 
before the pipers of the Royal Highlanders, who were bivouacked on the 
right, were heard blowing their regimental gathering with might anc main, 
summoning the old Black Watch to battle. 

**Stand to your arms! The enemy are coming on?” was the cry on 
every side ; and aides-de-camp, majors of brigade, and other officers were 


Her beauty and distress more than interested me at first, and since that— 
why should | not confess it !—our conversation has showed me a fresh, noble, 
soul, and has actually—not, as I was about to say, made a fool of me, but a’ 
wiser and happier man.’ 

‘Happier! I may congratulate you, then. But her old lover, he will of 
course recover, and he is a Californian. They stab in the dark.’ 

‘True ; but a Californian practices gratitude as well as revenge. I hardly 
know which he feels toward us. We probably saved him from a lingering 
death, but at the same time robbed him of something more than life. Let us, 
mention him no more. He is a dark shadow in my path, but thank heaven ! 
behind me.’ I fear him not. Strange that I never thought to ask her, 
name !’ 

With this soliloquy, he turned over and I went to sleep. 

The second day gave me no better opportunity than the first for examining) 
more minutely into the character of our fair friend. Harry was still her con-! 
stant cavalier, and I sometimes fancied that his treatment in excluding me 
might be aptly termed by the same word. But situated as he was, it was a 
point of honor to give him exclusive possession of her company, especially as 
we expected soon reach her home Still, as 1 occasionally glanced back, 
and marked her free, artless bearing, or heard the musical murmur of her 
laugh, | could hardly help envying Harry, and his place by her side. To- 
ward the close of the afternoon we left the valley and ascended the first hill 
beyond. When the summit was gained, a faint outcry of joy from our com-| 
panioa, as she pointed toward a large hacienda, about iualf a mile distant, 
showed that she recognized her home. We stopped and were almost instantly’ 
seen by a straggling slave, who ran to the hacienda, and in a few moments, a) 
gray-headed old man spurred toward us at full speed, with a crowd of ser- 

vants following him. 


seen galloping in every direction, clearing hedge and wall at the risk of their 


'Inecks. The trumpets of the cavalry, the drums and bugles of the infan- 


itry, were soon heard sounding in concert over every part of the position, 
as the army got under arms to meet their old hereditary foe. 

** Vive '!Empereur £’ A hundred thousand soldiets—brave men as 
France ever sent forth, loaded the morning wind with their cry; and the 
hum of their voices, sounding from afar over the level country, was heard 
'—like the low roar of a distant sea—murmuring and chafing, long before 
they came within range of musket shot. 

_ The soldiers of the allied army stood to their arms with their usual wil- 

lingness and alacrity, but with that degree of gravity and calmness which 
always pervades a body of men before an engagement. It is a serious re- 
flection that one may be in eternity in five minutes, and one feels rather se- 
date in consequence—till the blood is up, and the true British mettle fair- 
ly roused. A battle was about to be fought, and that it would be a bloody 
one was evident ; for it was between two splendid armies, equal in arms, in 
discipline, and im courage, and led by two of the greatest generals the world 
ever produced, But it is not my intention to recount a history of the battle 
of Waterloo. Generally, I will confine myself to the motions of the 9th 
‘brigade, commanded by the brave Sir Dennis Pack. 

It consisted of four regiments—namely, the third dattalion of the 1st Roy- 
al Scots, the 42nd or Royal Highlanders, the 2d battalion of the 44th or 
East Essex regiment, and the 92nd or Gordon Highlanders, with whom, I 
trust, the reader is tolerably well acquainted. The fighting at Quatre Bras 
on the 16th considerably thinned their ranks, but they yet mastered five 
hundred bayonets. ‘ 

Aides de-camp, general and otber staff-officers, were seen galloping on 
jthe spur over banks and ditches, through copse-wood and corn-fields, bear- 
\ing orders, instructions, and hasty dispatches to those commanding corps 


‘ My father 
‘ You have another friend to welcome,’ said a deep voice at our side, and and brigades; the cavalry looked to their girths and bridles, the intantry to 


the tall form of the outlaw stepped from behind a rock. 


‘their locks and pouches; the artillery-guns, tumbrils, and catssons were 


‘ | have waited for you here,’ he continued, with singular calmness. * Your |dragged at full gallop among ripe fields of wheat and barley, through hedges 


companions | might have waylaid and shot down before this, but they once 
spared and even saved my life, when [ expected death from them. I cannot 


jand through ditches, with matches smoking, the gunners on the boxes, the 


drivers on the saddle, rammers and sponges rattling and clanking, and the 


| pot escort galloping in front and rear. Bustle and noise, but with per- 


recover you without injury to them, and now, at this our last meeting, I come 
with one request. ‘fect steadiness and coolness, prevailed, as the army of Lord Wellington 
love for you, grant it ! 


By the memory of our childish days, by the depth of my 
Let me see you alone fer the Jast time—forever !’ 


formed in position on that memorable field, and awaited the approach of 
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al enemy, who came on flushed with the success of the recent battle of 
igny. 


** There goes Buonaparte !” cried Roland to his friend Louis Lisle, who 
at that moment came up to him. 

- “* There goes Napoleon! the Emperor and all his staff!” burst from ma- 
ny a tongue. 

The whole attention of the British line was attracted by the appearance 
of Buonaparte, who rode along the ridge occupied by the French army. 
He wore his great-coat unbuttoned, and thrown back to display his epau- 
lettes and green uniform, and had on his head the little cocked hat by which 
all statues of him are so well known, A staff, brilliant and numerous, com- 
posed of officers wearing a hundred different uniforms, following him, but 
at a distance of seventy or eighty paces, riding like a confused mob of ca- 
valry. He passed rapidly along the French line towards La Belle Al- 
liance ; but the fire of a few twelve-pound field-pieces, which had 
been brought to bear upon his person, compelled him to retire to the 
rear. 

The right of the allied army rested on Braine la Leude, the left on the 
farm of Ter la Haye, and the ceatre on the Mont St. Jean, thus extending 
along a ridge from which the ground descended gently to a sort of vale ; on 
the other side of which, at the distance of about twelve huncred yards from 
the allies, the long-extended lines of the French army were formed in bat- 
tle array, with eagles glittering, colors waving, and bayonets gleaming above 
the dark battalions of infantry. 

The celebrated chateau ot Houguomont was in front of the right centre 
of the allies ; the woods, the orchard, and the house were full of troops. 
Arms glanced at every window, bayonets bristled everywhere around it, and 
the tall grenadier-caps of the Coldstream Guards, and the schakoes of the 
Belgians and Brunswickers, were visible above the green hedges of the gar- 
den, and the parapet walls which enclosed the park and orchard. The 
farm-house of La Haye Sainte, on the Charleroi road at the foot of the emi- 
nence, had also been converted in a garrison, loop-holed and barricaded, 
with brass-mussled field-pieces peeping through the honeysuckle and the 
rails of the garden around. 


now fully awakened, and increased apace with the slaughter around them$ 
Many of the Highlanders seemed animated by a perfect fury,—a terrible 
eagerness to grapple with their antagonists. 
| Captain Grant, an officer of the Gordon Highlanders, became so much 
“excited, that he quitted the ranks, and rushing to the front, brandished his 
long broadsword aloft, and defied the enemy to charge or approach further. 
‘Then, calling upon the regiment to follow him, he threw up his bonnet, and 
flinging himself headlong on the bayonets of the enemy, was instantly slain. 
Poor fellow ! he left a young wife at home to lament him, and his loss was 
‘much regretted by the regiment. 
| The Belgians at the hedge gave way, after receiving and returning a most 
‘destructive fire for nearly an hour. The 3rd battalion of the Scots Royals, 
and a battalion of the 44th (the same regiment which lately distinguished 
‘itself at Cabiil,) took up the ground of the vanquisiied menof Gallia Bel- 
gica, and after maintaining the same conflict against an overwelming ma- 
jority of numbers, and keeping staunch to their post until the unlucky 
hedge was piled breast high with killed and wounded, they were compelled 
‘also to retire, leaving it in possession of the enemy, who seized upon it 
with a fierce shout of triumph, as if it had been the fallen capital of acon- 
quered country instead cf the rural boundaries of a field of rye. 

It was now three o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The strife had lasted inces- 
‘santly for four hours, and no word was yet heard of the Prussians. For 
miles around, the plains were involved in smeke ; and whether they were 
approaching or not no man knew, fora thick war-cloud enshrouded the vale 
of Waterloo. Three thousand of the allies had been putto the rout, and 
the dense mob-like columns of the enemy came tolling on from the ridge 
‘opposite to Lord Wellington’s position, apparently with the determination 
jut bearing all before them. 
| When they gained possession of the hedge befure mentioned, Sir Dennis 
Pack, who had been with its defenders till the moment they gave way, 
galloped at full speed up to the Gordon Highlanders—a corps reduced now 
to a mere skeleton, and barely mustering two hundred efficieat bayo- 
nets, 

|| “ Highlanders !” cried the general, who was evidently laboring under no 


All around the spot where these dire preparations had been made the ordinary degree of excitement and anxiety,**you must charge! Upon them 


land was in a beautiful state of cultivation, and the bright yellow corn wav- with the bayonet or the heights are lost, for all the troops in your front have 
ed ripe in every field ; but the passage of cavalry, brigades of artillery, and |g'ven way!” : 
sometimes dense masses of infantry in close column of companies or sub-| ** Highlandmen ! shoulder to shoulder,” cried Campbell, as the regiment 
divisiens of five-and-twenty men abreast, the continual deploying on point), began to advance with their muskets at the long trail, acd in silence, with 
and pivot as new alignements were taken up, nade sad havoc among the clenched teeth and bent brows, for their hearts were burning to avenge the 
hopes of the husbandman and farmer. tall of their comrades. ‘“ Shoulder to shoulder, lads! close together like 
Tke Belgian and rlanoverian battalions were checkered as equally as pos-, a wail !” continued the major, as, spurring his horse to the front, he waved 
sible with the British, and thus many different uniforms varied the long bis sword and bonnet aloft, and the corps moved down the hill, “ Re- 
perspective of the allied line; while the French army presented one long member Egypt and Corunna—and remember Cameron, though he’s gone, 
array of dark unitorms, blue, green, or the grey-coat, an upper garment for his eye may be upon us yet at this very moment! Forward—double 


worn almost invariably, in all weathers, by the French troops when on ser- 


vice, 


or denoted, the very centre of the British position, Lord Wellington could 
be seen sitting motionless on horseback, observing with his acute and prac- 
tised eye the motions of his mighty antagonist. His cavalry were, general- 
ly, posted in rear of the right, the centre, and left of the position, the ar- 


quick !” 
The column they were about to charge presented a front, more than equal 


Near a tree, which grew ona bank above the Charleroi road, and formed, to their own, on four faces, and formed a dense mass of three thousand in- 


|fantry. Heedless of their numbers, with that tree and fearless impetuosity 
\|which they have ever displayed, and which has always been attended with 
the most signal success, the bonnetted clansmen rushed on with the fury 
lof a torrent from their native hills, equally regardless of the charged bayo- 


tillery behind a hedge, on a ridge which rises near Ter la Haye; and this nets of the French front ranks, the murderous fire of the rear, and of ten 


screen of foliage concealed them from the enemy, who commenced the ca 


tle about half past eleven o’clock. 

A movement was seen taking place among the French, and in a few mi- 
nutes, the division commanded by Jerome Buonaparte attacked the chateau 
of Hougoumont. As they advanced upon it, Lord Wellington’s artillery 
opened on them, and did considerable execution ; but they pressed heed- 
lessly on, and assaulted the ancient chateau, which was resolutely defend- 


ed, and »oon became shrouded in a cloud of smoke, as the volleying musket-. 


ry blazed away from hedge and wall, barricade and window. Every bul- 
let bore the fete of a human being; the French were strewed in heaps, and 


pieces of cannon sent by Napoleon to assist in gaining the height occupied 
by Pack’s shattered brigade. 

|| It was a desperate crisis, and the regimnent knew that they must be vic- 
||torious or be annihilated. 

A body of cuirassiers were coming on to tne assistance of the vast mass 
jot infantry—all splendid troops, glittering in a panoply of brass and steel ; 
and the slanting rays of the sun gleamed beau itully on their long lines of 
'| polished helms and corselets and forest of swords, which they brandished 
|| aloft above the curls of eddying smoke, as they came sweeping over the 
level plain at full gallop. The advance of the little band ot Highlanders 


the chateau, into which they showered grape and musketry with unsparing | Made them seem like a few mice attacking a lion—the very acme of mad- 


diligence, seemed not likely to surrender soon. The foreign troops gave 


||ness or of courage. Their comrades were all defeated, themselves were 


way, but the brave Guards maintained the defence of the house and garden |threatened by cavalry, galled by teu piecesof cannon, and opposed by three 


alone, and with the unflinching determination aud courage of British sol. 
diers, 
Under cover of a formidable cannonade, which Napoleon’s artillery open- 


'|thousand infantry ; and yet they went on with the heedless impetuosity of 
\|the heroes of Kiliiecrankie, Falkirk, and Gladsmuir. 
|| The front rank of the enemy’s columu remained with their long muskets 


ed from the crest of the ridge where his line was formed, three dense masses) 2d bayouets at the charge, while the rear kept up a hot and destructive 


ot infantry, consisting each of four battalions, moving in solid squares, 


poured impetuously down on the left and centre of the allied line. They 
rent the air with cries ot “* Vivela France! Vive l’Empereur /’ and on 
they came double-quick, with their sloped arms glittering in the sun. They 
were enthusiastically encouraged by their officers, whose voices were heard 
above even the mingled din of the battle-cry, cheering them on as they 
waved their eagles and brandished their sabres aloft. One of these columns 
poured its strength on La Haye Sainte, where it experienced a warm and 
deadly welcome ; while the ottier two attacked that part of the position 
which was occupied by Sir Dennis Pack’s brigade. ; 
As they advanced, Campbell made a signal with his sword, and the eight 
pipes of the regiment commenced the wild pibroch of Donald-dhu,—the 
march of the Islesmen to Lochaber in 1431. It was echoed back by the 
pipes of the Royals and 42nd on the right, and the well-known effect of that 
instrument was instantly visible in the flushing cheeks of the brigade. Its 
music never falls in vain on the ear of a Scotsman, for he alone can under- 
stand its wild melody and stirring associaticns. The ranks, which before 
had exhibited all that stillness and gravity which troops always observe— 


in fact, which their feelings compel them to observe—before being engaged, 


for fighting is a serious matter, became animated, and the soldiers began to 
cheer and handle their muskets long before the order was given to fire. A 
brigade of Belgians, formed in line before a hedge, was attacked furiously 
by the French columns, who were eager for vengeance on these troops, 
whom they considered as deserters from the cause of the “‘great Emperor,” 
whose uniform they still wore. The impetuosity of the attack compeiled 
the Belgians to retire in rear of the hedge, over which they received and 


returned a spirited fire. 


Pack’s brigade nuw opened upon the foe, and the roar of cannon and 
musketry incre: sed on every side as the battle became general along the 
extended parallel lines of the British and French. ‘lhe fire of the latter 
on Pack’s brigade was hot and rapid, for in numerical force they outnum- 


fire, in ucison with the sweeping discharges from the field pieces placed at 
ja little distance on their fanks, 

|| The moment was indeed a critical one to these two hundred eagle hearts. 
'||They were in the proportion of one to fifteen; and notwithstanding this 
‘joverwhelming majority, when the steady line of the Highlanders came 
||rushing on, with their bayonets levelled before them, and had reached with- 
\jin a few yards of the enemy, the latter turned and fled! The huge mass, 
\jwhich might have with ease have eaten them, broke away in a confusion 
almost laughable, the front ranks overthrowing the rear, and every man 
tossing away musket, knapsack, and accoutrements. The Highlanders etill 
continued pressing forward with the charged bayonet, yet totally un- 
jable to comprehend what had stricken the foe with so disgraceful a 
||panic. 

| “ Halt!" cried Campbell. ‘ Fire on the cowards! D—n them, give 
jthem a volley !” and a hasty fire was poured upon the coatused mob. 

arose of Here come the cavalry!” 

Hoigh! hurrah !” cried the Highlanders. The Greys—the Greys— 
‘ithe Scots Greys! Hoigh! our ain tolk—hurrah!” And a tremendous 
'|cheer burst from the little band as they beheld, emerging trom the wreaths of 


‘smoke, the squadrons of their countrymen, who came thundering over the 
‘|corpse-strewed field, where drums, colors, cannon and cannon-shot, killed 
and wounded men, covered every foot of ground. 

The grey horses—** those beautiful grey horses,” as the anxious Napoleon 
‘called them while watching this movement thrvugh his glass,—came on, 
| snorting and prancing with dilated nostrils and eyes of fire, exhibiting all 
the pride of our superb dragoon chargers, while the long broad swords aad 
tall bear-skin caps of the riders were seen towering above the battle-clouds 
which rolled along the surtace of the plain. 

They tormed part of the heavy brigade of the gallant Sir William Ponson- 
'|by, who, sabre in hand, led them on, with the First Royal English dragoons, 
‘jand the Sixth, who came roaring tremendously, and shouting strange things 


| 


bered them, many to one, and made dreadful havoc. The men were falling in the deep brogue of merry “‘ ould Ireland.” 


—to use the common pbrase—in heaps, and the danger, smoke, uproar, 
and slaughter, with all the terrible concomitants of a great battle, increased 


| From the weght of the men, the mettle of their horses, aad their fine 
‘equipment, a charge of British cavalry is a splendid sight ; | say British, 


feelings of hatred and hostility, which previously had lain dormant, were,|an assertion which few can dispute when we speak of Waterloo. Those 


on every side ; the blood of the combatants grew hotter, and their were our own are the finest-looking, as well as the best troops in the world, 
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of men-at-arms upon a battle-field. Colours, drums, arms, and everything 


ODDS AND ENDS FROM A PORTFOLIO. | 


SOME DOMESTIC PECULIARITIES OF AUTHORS. 

Charles Lamb a in roast pig and a draught of porter out of the pew- 
ter pot, and he would press his friends, even great men and bashful ladies, to 
taste the genuine article, fresh drawn at the bar of his favorite little inn at Ed | 
monton. Coleridge observes, that “ some men are like musical glasses—to 
produce their finest tones, you must keep them wet.” Addison's recourse to 
the bottle as a cure for his taciturnity, finally induced those intemperate habits. 
which elicited Dr. Johnson’s memorable remarks—“‘In the bottle, discontent 
seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. It is 
not unlikely that Addison was first seduced to excess by the manumission 
which he obtained from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He that feels 
oppression from the presence of those to whom he knows himself superior, 
will desire to let loose his powers of conversation ; and who that ever asked 
succor from Bacchus was able to preserve himself from being enslaved by his 
auxiliary 1” | 

A celebrated modern poet being invited to dinner by a lady, requested her 
to provide for him some peppermint cordial and black puddings. Goldsmith’s 
usual beverage, in 1764, was a slight decoction of sassasfras, which had at that) 
time a fashionable reputation as a purifier of the blood ; and his supper was 
uniformly a dish of boiled milk. Dr. Shaw, the naturalist, drank largely of 
green tea ; till, having lost the use of one arm, he says he discontinued it, and 
recovered the use of the limb. 

Benjamin Franklin at one time contemplated practising abstinence from ani- 
mal food. ‘I hesitated some time,” he says, “ between principle and incli- 
nation, till at last recollecting that, when a cod had been opened, some small 
fish were found in its belly, I said to myself, if you eat one another, | see no 
reason why we may not eatyou. I accordingly dined on the cod with no small | 
degree of pleasure, and have since cone to eat like the rest of mankind, 
returning only occasionally to my vegetable plan. How convenient does it 
prove to be a rational animal, that knows how to find or invent a plausible | 
pretext for whatever it has an inclinationto do !” 

When Sir Isaac Newton was writing his “ Principia,” he lived on a scanty, 
allowance of bread and water, and vegetable diet. Kuhl, the naturalist, was 
remarkably moderate in regard to food ; on his journeys, he required nothing 
more to allay hunger and thirst than dry bread, with milk and water, provided 
he could attain the object to which all his labors were directed—the extension 
of his knowledge. 

Milton used to take “ a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water,” just before 
going tobed. He recommends, 

“ The rule of ‘ not too much,’ by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st ; seeking from thence 


Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight.” | 

Sir Walter Scott, from whose works a very complete code for life and con-| 
duct might be selected, used to say, that “ greatness of any kind has no 
greater foe than a habit of drinking.’ This striking and just remark is, however, 
only an abridgement of one by Swift, who pronounces temperance to be “ a 
necessary virtue for great men ; since it is the parent of that ease and liberty, 
which are necessary for the improvement of the mind, and which philosophy 
allows to be the greacest felicities of life.” Although our own times are not 
wholly free from such sad spectacles of moral imbecility, yet the evil is now 
lessening every year, and the men of might of the present age exult in their 
enfranchisement from the galling yoke of so inveterate a vice. Praise to the 
popular Tcmperance movement of the day. 

Among the bright galaxy of the stars that emblazoned the reign of Elizabeth, 
how many became obscured by some besetting folly! What shall be said 
for the consistency of Bacon, ‘the greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind ?” 
or More, the dispenser of ‘* unbought justice” on the wool-sack—and yet who, 
in the language of Burney, became “a persecutor, even unto blood ?” Di- 
derot must have been a very Jason ; for he wrote things so conflieting in their 
character and aim, that no mortal man could have traced their paternity to one 
and the same source—differing not only in morals and manners, but also as to 
time and place. 

When the “ Utopia” was first published, it occasioned a pleasant mistake. 
This political romance represents a perfect but visionary republic, in an island 
supposed to have been somewhere in the Atlantic, near these western shores. 
« As this was the age of discovery,” says Granger, “ the learned Budeus and 
others took it for genuine history, and deemed it expedient to send missionaries 
thither to convert the people,” &c. A blunder has been recorded of the monks 
in the dark ages, which was not very unlikely to have occurred when their ig- 
norance was so dense. A rector of a parish going to law with his parishioners 
about paving the church, quoted this authority from St. Peter : « Paveant illi, 
non paveam ego.” which he construed, ** They are to pave the church, not I! 
and this, forsooth, was admitted as good law—and vy the judge, himself an ec- 
clesiastic! Pope, in a note on * Measure for Measure,” informs us that the 
story was taken from Cinthio’s Novels, Dec. 8, Nov. 5, i. e., Decade 8, Novel 
5. The erudite Warburton, in his edition of the poet, puts the words in full,' 


|Rhone and the Po as meeting and discharging themselves in ] 
| Venice; or that of Eschylus, who places the river Eridanus in Spain. The 


Smollett, in his History of England, states that the ancient Britons + sowed 
‘no corn, and lived in cottages thatched with straw.” If they sowed no corn, 
how could they get straw in an age when they were wholly cut off from the 
continent ? 
Painters are sometimes guilty of anachronisms. We read of one Tintoret, 
who, ina picture which represents the Israelites gathering manna in the desert, 
armed the Hebrews with guns! And another brother-artist of Dutch extrac- 
tion, Brengheli by name, pourtraying the Eastern Magi, has, it is stated, in ac- 
cordance with the customs of his country, actually invested the Indian king 


| with a white surplice, boots and spurs, and bearing in his hand, as an offering, 


the model of a Dutch seventy-four. = 
As to errors concerning facts merely, and faults against costume, it will be 


‘sufficient to notice a painting in a country church in Germany, in which the 


artist, who had intended to represent the Sacrifice of Isaac, has so far availed 
himself of poetical license, as to exhibit the patriarch with blunderbuss in his 
hand, ready to shoot his son, and an angel coming suddenly down from heaven, 
/pouring water on the pan ‘There is said to be in some Spanish convent a sim- 
ilar picture, in which Abraham is about to shoot Isaac with a pistol! Ina 
| monastery, at Messina, there was to be seen, formerly, a letter, said to have 
\been in the autograph of the Virgin ; being, however, written on linen paper-— 
thus involving a miracle ; we merely mention it for the edification of lovers of 
the marvellous. We read, in Owen's Travels, that, inthe Church of St. Zacha- 
ria, at Venice, isa picture of a Virgin and child, whom an angel is entertain- 
ing with an air upon the violin. Its date is 1500 ; and in the college library, 
at Aberdeen, there is a missal, in one of the illustrative paintings of which are 
the Angels appearing to the shepherds, one of whom is represented as regaling 
himself with discordant sounds on the bag pipes ! 
Without noticing the blunders of some of his contemporaries, it may suffice 
to refer toa few of the glaring errors of the * world’s great poet,” which may 
surprise some. In the Comedy of Errors, orectiog of the ancient city of 
Ephesus, we find allusion made to ducats, marks and gilders, as well as to an 
abbess of a nunnery, and also to a striking clock. In King John and Macbeth, 
we find reference made to cannon. We do not learn that any record has been 
made of this strange anachronism. In Coriolanus, reference is made to Alex- 
ander, Cato, and Galen, all of whom lived long subsequent to his day. Cassius, 
in Julius Cesar, speaks of aclock striking ; he must have been endowed with 
a seer’s prophetic vision. Similar mistakes occur in Cymbeline, and some 
other plays of Shakspeare ; but in King Lear, they are as thick as ‘* leaves in 
Vallambrosa :” e. g., among others, Kent talks like a good Protestant , of eae" 
ing no fish, and Gloster, of not being compelled to the use of spectacles ! 
Surely it must have been Master Shakspeare that was short-sighted. Sur- 
prising as these blunders may seem, the great poet is not the only prominent 
writer who has thus been * been caught napping.” ie ae 
In the « Last Days of Pompeii,” if we mistake not, Nydia, the blird girl, is 
said to have written a letter to Glaucus, which faculty of the pen must have 
been of more than mortal origin, as the ingenuity of instructing those deprived 
of vision, is of a date long subsequent to that of the fated city of Herculane- 
um. Sir Walter Scott, also, it will be remembered, has been detected in a 
similar oversight, in one of his great poems, and satirized for it, moreover, by 
Byron, in his English Bards, &c. 
But we must have a taste of real Hibernian wit and blunder. We begin 
with a certain Irishman, whose friend being arraigned for stealing a goose, and 


who having brought a neighbor to testify to the said emblem of wisdom having 
| been in his possession ever since she was a gosling, and which testimony 


cleared him ; Pat himself falling into a similar scrape respecting a gun, resorted 
to a like expedient, by prevailing on a countryman to assert, that he remem- 
bered the gun in his possession ever since it was a pistol. Walpole tells 


another story almost as good. An Irish baronet met his nurse one day, when 


the latter requested alms. «I will give you nothing,” said he; “ you played 
me a mighty scandalous trick in my infancy!" ‘The old woman, in amaze- 
ment, inquired what injury she had done him? He answered, “I was a fine 
boy, but you changed me !” This is the very confusion of personal identity. 
It reminds us of the man, who, on being rescued from drowning in the Seine, 
promised never again to venture into the water till he had learned to swim ! 
Never did a son of Erin utter a bull more replete with that confusion of iden- 
tity they are so remarkable for, than that of honest Pat, who, being asked if his 
sister had been endowed by heaven with a son or daughter Replied, “ Faith, 
[ donot know whether I am an uncle or an aunt!” But what can exceed the 
absurdity of the Irishman, who requested the history of the world before the 
creation? Yet this anachronism of ideas is not unparalleled ; there was a rab- 
bi, mentioned by Bayle, who asserted that “ Providence questioned Adam 
lconcerning the creation before he wasborn !” Corneille, the pet of the French 
court in its Augustin age, utters some silly things withal : for example, he 
makes the voice of a certain princess to inform us that half herself has buried 
the other half,— 

«« Weep eyes ; melt into tears these cheeks to lave ; 

One half myself lays t‘other in the grave !” 

And an Italian poet intimates a no less astounding circumstance, concerning a 
jcelebrated hero, who finally falls in the action, and continues fighting, even af- 
ter he is slain : 

« Nor yet perceived the vital spirit fled, 
But still fought on, nor knew that he was dead '’ 


CURIOUS FORMS OF EXPRESSION BY WRITERS. 
fn Butler’s “ Remains,” we are-told There is a kind of physiognomy in 
the titles of books, no less than in the faces of men, by whicha skilful observer 
will as well know what to expect from the one as the other.”” What shall be 
|said, however, (torefer toonly a single instance,) of the appositeness of the 


412 he Anglo American. 
who witnessed the charge of Ponsonby’s brigade will never forget it. The!|thus : December 8, November 5! This is worse even than the French edi- 
*) Highlanders halted, and the dragoons swept on past their flank, towards|/tor who, in a catalogue of works on Natural History, actually inserted the Es- 
the confused masses of the enemy. The Greys, on passing the little) say on Irish Bulls, by the Edgeworths. Lalande, the French astronomer, de- 
band of their countrymen, sent up the well-known cry of ‘ Scotland for) signates the famous philosopher, Ferguson, “ Berger au roi d’Angleterre en 
5 ; ever!” — | Ecosse”—the king of England’s shepherd for Scotland—the fact is, he was 
a ‘* Scotiand for ever!” At such a moment this was indeed a cry that rous- |merely, for a few early years of his life, shepherd to a small farmer in the 
ais ed “‘the stirring memory of a thousand years.” It touched a chord in every neighbourhood of Keith, in Banffshire. Thomas Holcroft translated Madame 
| Scottish heart. It seemed like a voice from home, from the tongues of those) Genlis’s « Veilles du Chateau” with the incorrect title of Tales of the Castle, 
‘? they had left behind, and served to stimulate them to fresh exertions in| jnstead of Evenings at the Country-House. Every one has heard of Shaks- 
ae honor of the land of the rock and the eagle. Peek f peare’s singular mistake as to the geography of Bohemia, and his suppositioa 
me bs ** Cheer, my blue bonnets !” cried Campbell, leaping in his saddle in per- that Tunis and Naples were at an immeasurable distance from each other. But 
if PY fect ecstasy. ‘‘Oh! the gallant fellows! how bravely they ride. God and) his error is not greater than that of Apollonius Rhodius, who mentions the 
mii victory be with them this day !” 
ay ti “* Scotland for ever!” echoed the Highlanders, as they waved their black’ 
a? plumage on the gale. The Royals, the 42nd, the Cameron Highlanders,| Tidrus in Buchanan's tragedy of Jephtha mentions, i very 1a - 
ae and every Scots regiment within hearing took up the battle-cry and tossed)| wealth of Crasus, who was not born till about six hundred years after Jephtha. 
it to the wind ; and even the feeble voices of the wounded were added to 
= the general shout while the chivalrous Greys plunged into the column of 
lt +, the enemy, sabring them in scores, and riding them down like a field of 
Ee corn. The cries of the panic-stricken French were appalling ; they were 
i like the last despairing shrieks of drowning men, rather than the clamour 
Tah double quick, some failed not to shout, Vive /’Empereur ! Vive la Gloire ! 
tet) as vociterously as if they had been the victors instead of the van- 
quished. 
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titles of that singularly misnamed philological : treatise, Tooke’s « Diversions 
of Purley?” Authors are peculiarly liable to indulge in extravagant or hyper-| 


= 


v,.” has the following singular passage,— I afterwards found that he was a 
man of the greatest ‘dissolution’ in the world !’” Stranger still that he should 


bolical expressions, from love of the abstract and poetic; and this propensity himself have aided to render him, “immortal.’” “Dr.Sharpe of Oxford, says 
often necessarily leads them into the use of inappropriate terms. Salverte, in Grose, “had a ridiculous manner of prefacing everything he said with the words 
his ingenious work on the ‘“ Philosophy of Magic,” has some astute remarks I say.” An under graduate having, as the doctor was informed, mimicked him 
on this point. “ Man,” he says, “ is every where inclined to borrow from the |in his peculiarity, he sent for him to give him a jobation, which he thus began; 
figurative style the name which he gives to any new object, with the aspect of ‘‘! say—they say—you say—I say—I say ;” when finding the ridiculous com- 
which he has been struck.” For instance, a parasol was imported to the cen- bination in which his speech was involved, he concluded by bidding the young 


tre of Africa, and the inhabitants called it the « cloud ;” a picturesque desig-, 
nation which, some day er other, may become the foundation of a marvellous 
story. Our passions, in short, which speak more frequently than our reason, 
have introduced expressions eminently figurative into every language, which 
no longer appear to be such, so completely has their literal sense bees lost in 
the habit of differently applying them. ‘To be boiling with anger ; to bite 
the ground ; swift as the wind ; to cast one’s eyes ; are expressions which, if 
a foreigner, knowing the words, but not the idiom of the language, were to trans- 


satirist to begone to his room. Most persons have some strange habits of this 
sort, which involuntarily exhibits itself on all ordinary occasions. Some are in- 
cessantly splicing in the words, ‘you know ;” and we well remember an indi- 
vidual himself addicted to this very folly, who attempted his reproof of a friend 
in this wise, “no no, you know, you say you know,—you know, but we don't 
know,—you know.” 

We need not remind our readers of the general predisposition to guess, which 
so prevails in this universal Yankee nation, for few terms are of more frequent 


late literally, would appear nonsense ; and what fables might result! Such, recurrence, except it be that which is the great object of all speculations and 
indeed, has been already done : for instance, we are seriously told that Democri- guessing—dollars and cents. Before closing our gossip, we cannot refrain from 
tus, who devoted his life to observing mature, had put out his eyes, that he might iting a curious passage from Sir John Sinelair’s “Code of Health,” in which 
meditate without distraction of mind. | be thus expresses himself about pork : “Pork is a savory food, and as this an- 
One of the bon mots which contributed to make Talleyrand so famous as a |imal is of no use to man when alive, it is properly therefore, designed for food; 
wit, was his definition of speech as, “a faculty given to man for the purpose besides from its loathsome appearance, it is killed without reluctance.” The 
of concealing his thoughts.” Young has a distich which probably first sugges- |same author is so obliging as to make an apology for the unsightliness of the 
ted the conceit :— | human stomach. “The stomach,” says he, “is far from recommending itself by 
Where nature's end of language is declined, | any eloquence of appearance ; on the contrary, it is generally considered an 
And men talk only to conceal the mind. _ unsightly membraneous pouch ; but the delicacy of its texture, the considera- 
ah aS 4 "tion of its extraordinary powers, and the importance of its functions to the health 
Should the reader be inquisitive as to the particular locale referred to by and existence of the human frame, must create a salutary reluctance to hazard 
the poet, we shall venture to suggest his prophetic eye had reference to a mys- any practice by which it can be injured.” Sir John must have been a very 
teriously ethereat race of poets of our time, who are ever vaporing high up in «Pink of Piccadilly”—a beau Brummel of most excruciating delicacy and costly 
empyrean space, and uttering syllables unknown to vulgar ears—a class of as- |refinement. We often, in our common colloquy use such phrases as—‘* we 
piring seribes, with Carlyle and Emerson as their apostles, who are seeking to \will do that in ‘no’ time”—albeit it is contrary to all chronological verity ! 
engraft upon our rich noble old Saxon, a mass of useless, weedy exotics, and Some venerable dames of old time we remember to have heard utter the para- 
whose expression is as inharmonious as it is unintelligible. ‘ ' doxical expression, “she « enjoys’ a very ‘ bad’ state of health”—an equivocal 
Our transcendental friends will not deem us discourteous, if they deny our ‘enjoyment’ at any rate. Then again it is frequently the mode of description 
claim to candor. Without farther apology, therefore, we proceed to present |in relating an encounter, that “high” words passed between the parties, no 
few of the eccentricities of style which sometimes characterise authors. '|matter how “low” their import. What shall we say in conclusian of the usual 
In Pratt's edition of Bishop Ball's work, there is a glossary comprising over terms of salutation, of «how do you do,” by ourselves—the Frenchman's “com- 
1,100 obsolete terms ; and this is by no means a solitary instance of the kind of ment Vous portez Vous”—or the Italian’s « Como’sta, Signor!” All very 
even still more recent date, where writers affect a merit in employing quaint jidomatic and funny when you gravely think of them ; and it would be whimsi- 
and extinct phrases for the mere sake of appearing erudite. Even the polish cai, though not ungrammatical, were we to hear a person say, that that that 
ed and classic Addison uses the uncouth word, authenticalness for autherti- that that person laid an emphasis on, is not that that that should have been 
city! In the “Religio Medici” of the pleasant though affected Sir Thomas) used.’ But it is unnecessary to extend the subject ; our own vernacular is 
Browne, we might quote many droll passages : one may suffice : “That all flesh not alone encumbered by such excrescences, and however we may repudiate 
is grass,” says he, “is not only metaphorically, but literally true ; forall those them, it is a hopeless task to attempt to reform the age in this particular.— 
creatures we behold are but the herbs of the field, digested into flesh in them, Dem. Review. 
or more remotely carnified in ourselves. Nay, further, we are what we all ab- ney 


hor—anthropophagi and cannibals, devourers not only of men but ourselves ; AFFAIRS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND DENMARK IN 


and that not only in an allegory but a positive truth ; for all this mass of flesh 807 —No. 2 

which we behold, came out at our mouths ; this frame we look upon hath been) Phe occurrences in the north contributed as much as the victories of our 
upon our trenchers ; in brief, * we have devoured ourselves!" ’ As late a8 armies to augment the pretensions of the First Consul. He had hitherto 
1810, may be found the following passage in the London Baptist Magazine. sought anxiously for peaee with Austria; in the first place to have peace, and, 
“The accusation of the Bible against 1, Neglectful, made before Judge Con- |i, the next, to secure himself against one of those changes of humour so fre- 
science, begging his interference in endeav gr Ses rescue him from a degraded quent in the Emperor Paul. For some months past, it is true, that prinee had 
and dangerous situation.” Warver in his “Curiosities,” cites the following |shown a keen resentinent against Austria and England ; but a mancuvre of the 
marvellously pathetic passage from a Rev. Divine, condoling with Sir N. Her-|! austrian or English cabinet might bring back the Czar to the coalition, and 


bert on the loss of his father,—“the blessedness of our dear deceased relations, 
‘is handkerchief enough to dry our weeping eyes!’ Madame Brune, in her, 
biography of Madame de Stael, speaking of her figure gravely says,—** she can 
hardly be called well made, as the right shoulder was rather larger than the left.” 
Burke the eloquent and metaphorical, in his eulogium upon Mr. Charles Town | 
shend, uses the following most ‘‘outre” expressions - *‘ His style of argument 
was neither trite nor vulgar; nor subtie nor abstruse : she hit the house just be. 
tween wind and water,’ &c”! The Abbe du Paty, employed the seemingly, 
paradoxical phrase—*‘T listened to silence ;” query, was it not the ** expressive 
silence” of acertain well known poet? or that referred to in the quaint old line 
of an earlier muse— 
* An horrid silence now ‘invades’ my ear.” 
In one of Dryden's dramas there was the following antithetical line, which 
cost its author some serious discointiture and loss of repatation,— 
My wound is great ! because it 1s so small ! 
And in another instance, his mental obliquity was still more apparent, when he 
makes Almazor say to Boabdil, king of Granada,— | 
Obeyed as sovereign by thy subjects be, } 
But know that I alone am king of ‘me.’ 
This mode of expression incurred the censure of the critics, which the irrita- 


France would again have all Europe upon her hands. 1t was this apprehension 
which had induced the First Consul to brave the inconveniences of a winter 
campaign, in order to crush Austria while she wes deprived of the support of 
the forces of the continent. ‘The turn which events had recently taken in the 
north having relieved him from all fear on this head, he had become at once 
more patient and more exacting. Paul, in fact, had formally broken with his 
late allies, and thrown himself completely into the arms of France, with that 
warmth which he showed in all his actions. Strongly disposed to this line of 
conduct by the eflect produced upon kis mind by the victory of Marengo, by 
the restitution of the Russian prisoners, by the offer of the island of Malta 


‘|lastly, by the adroit and delicate flatteries of the First Consul, he had been de- 


finitiwely decided by a recent event. It will be recollected that the First 
|Consul, despairing of saving Malta, strictly blockaded by the English, had 


|'conceived the happy idea of offering that island to Paul J. ; that this prince 


pee received that offer wih transport; that he had commissioned M. de 
/Sprengporten to go to Paris, to thank the head of the French government, to 
receive the Russian prisoners and to conduct them to Malta, to form its gare 
jrison. But in the mean time, General Vaubois, reduced to the last extremity, 
had been compelled to surrender the island to the English. This event, 
which, under any other circumstances, must have mortified the First Consul, 
igrieved him but little. “I have lost Malta,” said he, “but J have put an apple 


bility of Dryden’s temper could not easily bear ; and it was well retorted upon of discord into the hands of my enemies.” Paul hastened to claim from Eng- 
him by one Heylyn, the nephew of Dr. Heylyn the cosmographer. Not long land the seat of the order ef St. John of Jerusalem; but the British cabinet, in- 
after the publication of the book the doctor had the misfortune to lose his way, stead of giving it up, replied by a flat refusal. Paul was enraged beyond 


upon a large common, which created an innocent laugh against him, as a mi-' msoasure. He laid an embargo on the English shipping, caused so many as 
nute geographer. Mr.Dryden falling into his company, soon after attempted three hundred of their vessels at once to be seized in the ports of Russia, and 
to rally him upon the circumstances, enquiring where it was he lost himself ;| even ordered such as endeavoured to escape to be sunk. This circumstance, 


“Sir,” said he in reply, not relishing the badinage from such a cynic, “1 cannot! 
answer you exactly, but I recollect it was somewhere in the kingdom of «me!’” 
Dryden took up his hat and evaporated . John Evelyn, the author of ++ Syl- 
va,” &c, also wrote a treatise entitled “‘ Fumifugium” in which he inveighs' 
powerfully against the use of coal rather that wood for fuet, in London protest- 
ing that the metropolis “resembles the face of mount Etna, the court of Vul- 
can or Stromboli, rather than the imperial seat of our incomparable monarch.” 
A “black” joke and very near the truth to this day. 

Galt, in bis life of Cardinal Wolsey, indulges in the following somewhat ludi- 
crous description of one of the monuments of St. Paul’s cathedral ; he says, “it; 
has two + chesemongers’ with wings, exhibiting a couple of ‘double Glouches- 
ters’ on which two naval officers have been scratched !” ‘This idomatic form 
of expression must have been the offspring of his nocturnal visions after a) 
‘Welsh rabbit.” The eccentric bookseller of Birmingham, Hutton, in his au- 
tobiography, speaking of his respected sire, allows himself in the following equi- 
vocal complement,—*‘After a miserable life pressed down by affliction, he de-, 
parted, Dec. 13, 1758, at the age of fifty seven—corpulent, weighing about six- 
teen stone!’ Dr Johnson defined network as anything ‘reticulated,’ or ‘decus- 
sated,’ with ‘interstices’ at equal distances between the ‘intersections !’ Very, 


jadded to the quarrel of the neutrals noticed above, could not fail to produce a 


war. The czar put himself at the head of this quarrel, calling to his aid 
Sweden, Denmark and even Prussia, and proposing to them to renew the 
league of maritime neutrality of 1780. He invited the king of Sweden to 
repair to St. Petersburg, to confer with him on this important subject. Gus- 
tavus went thither, and was magnificently entertained. Paul, full of the mania 
with which he was possessed, held at St, Petersburg a grand chapter of 
Malta, admitted as knights the King of Sweden and all the personages who 
accompanied him, and conferred most lavishly the honours of the Order. But 
he did something more serious—he immediately renewed the league of 1780. 
On the 26th of December, a declaration was signed by the ministers of Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, by which those three maritime powers engaged to 
maintain, even by arms, the principles of the law of neutrals. They specified 
all these principles in their declaration, without omitting one of those which 
we have mentioned, and which France had jast induced America to recognise. 
They bound themselves, moreover, to unite their forces, and to direct them 
in common against any power whatever that should violate the mghts which 
they alleged to belong to them. Denmark, though extremely zealous for the 
interests of the neutrals, would have been glad not to proceed so fast ; but the 


lacid forsooth. Sir Thomas Moor's Life of Edward V, 1641, is pathetically en- 
titled “The Pityful Life of Edward V.” Dr. Robertson in his “History of Charles | 


iceefended her for three munths, aud she hoped that, before her waters were 
navigable, England would have given way, or at least that the preparations 
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of the neutrals of the Baltic would be sufficient to prevent the British fleet! {neutral powers, especially to the Americans, who were the general carriers of 
from appearing before the Sound, as it had done in the month of August last.|'colonial produce. They, by way of retaliation laid an embargo in all the ports 
Prussia too, which would rather have negotiated than proceeded with such) of the United States, and notwithstanding the extinction of their seuitiodé; ate 
promptness, was hurried along like Sweden and Denmark, and gave her ad- persisted in the measure.— Treasury of History. 


hesion two days afterwards to the declaration of St. Petersburg. 

These were important events, and insured to France the alliance of the. 
whole north of Europe against England ; but these were not all the diplomatic 
successes of the First Consul. ‘The Emperor Paul had proposed to Prussia 
to concur with France in what was passing at Luneville, and to agree to three 
of the bases of the general peace. Now, the tenor of the communications* 
of these two powers to our government, entirely coincided with those prin-, 
ciples on which France had most insisted at Luneville. 

Prussia and Russia conceded the left bank of the Rhine, without dispute, to 
the French Republic ; but they demanded an indemnity for the princes who 
lost portions of territory, but solely for the hereditary princes, and by means! 
of the secularization of the Ecclesiastical States. ‘This was precisely the 
principle which Austria repudiated, and which France proposed. Russia 
and Prussia demanded the independence of Holland, of Switzerland, of Pied- | 
mont, and of Naples, which, at the moment, was in no way contrary to the 
designs of the First Consul. ‘The Emperor Paul interfered in bebalf of 
Naples and Piedmont, solely on account of the treaty of alliance concluded 
with those states in 1798, when it had been necessary to involve them in the. 
second coalition war; but he meant to protect Naples only on condition that 
this court should break with England. As for Piedmont he claimed but a 
slight indemnity for the cession of Savoy to France. He thought it right, and | 
Prussia with him, that France should curb the ambition of Austria in Italy, 
and confine her within the boundary of the Adige. Paul became at last so 
ardent, that he proposed to the First Consul to form a close alliance with him 
against England, and to engage not to make peace with her, until the resti-' 
tution of Malta to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. This was more thao 
was desired by the First Consul, who was shy of such absolute engagements. 
Paul, wishing appearances to correspond with the real state of things, opened, 
instead of the clandestine communications between M. de Krudener and Ge- 
neral Beurnonville in Berlin, a public negotiation in Paris itself. He accor- 
dingly appointed M. de Kalitscheff as plenipotentiary to treat ostensibly with) 
the French cabinet. M. de Kalitscheff received orders to repair immediately, 
to France. This negotiator was the bearer of a letter addressed to the First 
Consul, and, moreover, written by the Emperor Paul with his own hand. 
We already had M. de Sprengporten in Paris; we were now about to have M. 
de Kalitscheff: it was not possible to desire a more signal reconcilation of 
Russia with France. Thiers’ “Consulate &c. 


| 


The first interview between Bonaparte and the emperor Alexander, took 
place on the 25th of June, on a raft constructed foc that purpose on the river 
Niemen, where two tents had been prepared for their reception. ‘The two em. 


perors landed from their boat at the same time, and embraced each other. A’ 
| 


magnificent dinner was afterwards given by Napoleon’s guard to those of Alex-| 


ander and the king of Prussia; when they exchanged uniforms and were to be 
seen in motley dresses, partly French, partly Russian and partly Prussian, ‘The 
articles by which peace was granted to Russia were, under all the circumstances) 
remarkably favorable. Alexander agreed to acknowledge the kings of Buona-| 
parte’s making, and the confederation of the Khine, Napoleon undertook to) 
mediate a peace between the Porte and Russia ; Alexander having undertaken 
to be the mediator between France and England, orin the event of his media- 
tion being refused, to shut his ports against British commerce. 


city of Dantz was declared independent ; and all the Polish provinces, with 


Westphalia, were ceded by Prussia to the conqueror, by which means the king} 


of Prussia was stripped of nearly half his possessions, and one third of his reve- 
nues. All his ports were likewise to be closed against England till a permanent 
peace. 

The unexampled influence which Napoleon had now acquired over the nations 
of Europe, to say nothing uf that spirit of domination which he everywhere ex- 
ercised, rendered it extremely improbable that Denmark would long preserve 
her neutrality ; nay, the English ministers had good reason to believe that a 
ready acquiescence to the dictates of the French emperor would be found in 
the court of Copenhagen. As it was therefore feared that the Danish fleet 
would fall into the hands of the enemy, it was thought expedient to despatch a 
formidable armament to the Baltic and to negotiate with the Danish govern- 
ment. 
of Denmark, on condition that its fleet should be deposited in the British ports 
till the termination of the war with France. As this proposal was mars 
and as the general conduct of the Danes betrayec their partiality for the French, 
the armament, which consisted of 27 sail of the line, and 20,000 land forces, 


under the command of Admiral Gambier and Lord Cathcart, made preparations, 


for investing the city. A tremendous cannonading then commenced. The ca- 
thedral, many public edifices and private houses were destroyed, with the sac- 
rifice of 2000 lives, from the 2d of September till the evening of the 5th, the 
conflagration was kept up in different places, when, a considerable part of the 
city being consumed, and the remainder threatened with speedy destruction, 
the general commanding the garrison sent out a flag of truce, desiring an armis- 
tice, to afford time to treat for a capitulation. ‘This being arranged, a mutual 
restitution of prisoners took place, and the Danish fleet, consisting of 18 sail of 
the line and fifteen frigates, together with all the naval stores, surrendered to 
his Britannic majesty’s forces. The Danish government however, refused to 
ratify the capitulation, and issued a declaration of war against Great Britain 
This unexpected enterprise against a neutral power served as an ostensible 
cause for Russia to commence hostilities against Great Britain ; and a manifesto 
was published on the 31st of October ordering the detention of all British ships 
and property. 

The two grand objects to which the attention of Buonaparte was principally 
directed, were the annihilation of the trade of Great Britain and the extension 
of his dominions. In order to attain the former of these uobjects, he in Novem- 
ber issued at Berlin a decree, by which the British islands were declared to be 
in a state of blockade, and all neutral vessels that traded to them without his 
consent were subject to capture and confiscation. This new mode of warfare 
excited at first the apprehensions of the British merchants ; but the cabinet 
were resolved to retaliate, and accordingly issued the celebrated orders in coun- 
cil, by which France and all the powers under her influence were declared to 
be in a state of blockade, and all neutral vessels that should trade between the 
hostile povrers without touching at some ports of Great Britain, were liable to 
be seized. ‘These unprecedented measures were extremely detrimental to all 


n * Letter of the King of Prussia of the 14th of January , communicated by M. de Due- 
ehesini, 


The terms’ 


imposed on the king of Prussia were marked by characteristic severity. ‘T wt of it; and when the weak neighbour sejecte thie proposition he talaes the. pow- 


COPENHAGEN IN THE YEAR 1807. 

_ The first expedition sent out in 1807 by the new ministry was attended by 
‘some painful circumstances, but with complete success, at least to our arms. 
‘The terrible chastisement in 1801 which the Danes had received at the hands of 
‘Lord Nelson had not promoted any friendly} feeling towards England. They 
‘had professed to remain neutral ; but, even more than before the chastisement, 
they had favoured the French. A woful experience had taught England and 
‘her allies how little Bonaparte respected the neutrality of any country that was 
weak when it suited his purpose to violate. ‘The predominant idea of that con- 
queror now was to enforce what he termed his ‘continental system :” to carry 
into effect in every maritime state of Europe his Berlin decree, in conformity 
‘with which all ports wre to be closed against the British flag and trade.— 
Russia, by events had been compelled to accede; the Hanse Towns, with all 
‘the rivers of the north of Germany, Holland, and its outlets, were occupied by 
French troops ; Sweden could not long offer any valid opposition : but the sys- 
‘tem would be incomplete in the north of Europe unless Denmark, who holds 
‘the keys of the Baltic in her hand, and whese trade and enterprise and mer- 
‘cantile marine were very considerable, should be, by negotiation and treaty, or 
iby military force, brought into it. It was known to our cabinet that there 
|had been negotiations of a secret nature, and it was equally well known that 
| Bonaparte would not hesitate to employ force if negotiation failed. The north 
of Germany was swarming with his troops, and with the troops his brother 
‘Louis had brought into Hanover from Holland; an entire corps d’armee was 
lying not many days’ march from that frontier of Denmark where the heroic 
and unfriended Blucher had been compelled to lay down his arms. There was 
‘no army in Denmark at all capable of resisting these French forces: the coun- 
‘try was indubitably Bonaparte’s as soon as he might choose to take possession 
of it, and with the country he would gain a fine fleet and well-stored arsenals 
‘and dockyards. If England could have relied on the friendship of Denmark, 
there was no relying on her weakness; if the court, the cabinet, and the 
country had been devoted to us, instead of being alienated from us—if, instead 
of an evident leaning towards France, which had lasted for many years, there 
had been a high and resolute spirit of patriotism, with the determination to re- 


isist foreign interference and dictation, we could not have relied upon the ability 
of the Danes to oppose the mighty will which had overthrown a great military 
power like Prussia almost at a single blow, which had for the time subjugated 
{Russia as wel! as Austria, and which had involved ina vortex all the old 
principal ities and powers of Europe. A capital part of the case reduced itself 
simply to this—if we did not make swre of the Danish fleet Bonaparte was sure 
\to get it, a little sooner or later. ‘The justification of the conduct adopted by 
our government may be explained with almost equal brevity:—a man knows 
that his next or near neighbour has in his possession a huge basrel of gunpow- 
der; he may believe that this neighbour will not set fire to his powder so as to 
endanger his house and property ; but he knows that there is an evil-disposed 
iperson living over the way who has a design upon the powder and the intention 


of blowing up his house with it, and, knowing at the same time that the owner 


\jof the powder cannot defend it or keep it out of the way of the evil-disposrd 


\person, he demands that it should be put into his hands, which are stro: 
jenough to keep it, and which can put it beyond the reachof the evil-dis 
party, offering to restore it when the danger shall be passed, or to pay the price 
der by force, to prevent its being seized and employed against his own house 
and property. Grotius says—*I may, without considering whether it is merit- 
ted or not, take possi of that which belongs to another man, if I have rea- 
'son to apprehend any evil to myself from his holding it. I cannot make myself 
‘master or proprietor of it, the property having nothing to do with the end which 
I propose ; but I can keep possession of the thing seized till my safety be suf- 
ficiently provided for.” The great law of nature, the instinct and duty of 
self-preservation, would recommend and justify this course ; and in order to at- 
tain ssuccess,execution must follow rapidly and suddenly on the conception of the 
plan, for if the person over the way learns the project beforehand, he will seize 
the gunpowder before the threatened man can secure it :—and thus our govern- 
ment rushed to its object without a declaration of war against Denmark, which 


The basis of the negotiation was a proposal to protect the neutrality bende of Bonapaite 


would have defeated everything, and have thrown the Danish fleet into the 
it was utterly impossible for the Prince Royal of Den- 
|mark to keep his ships out of the clutches of our mortal enemy, who intended 
‘to avail himself of the subjugation of the continent in making the most stre- 
‘nuous efforts for creating a new French navy, and for bringing into action along 
}with all the fleets of Europe. Bonaparte had too’thoroughly the book of the 
law of nations for any British ministry in its senses to count upon one of its 
torn pages. The enemies of the conqueror had already suffered too severely 
from binding themselves by laws which were less than gossamer to him. The 
uncontrollable rage which he felt and expressed on Jearning the daring blow 
which had been struck at Copenhagen clearly evinced his intentions as to Den- 
mark and her fleet, and the bitterness of his disappointment at finding the prize 
gone before he could clutch it.+ But there was more than this: the Danish gev- 
ernment, which had said nothing against the Berlin decree, although it was an 
attack on the rights of all neutral commercial nations, had raised a terrible cla- 
mvur against the retaliating orderof the council of January tbe 7th, 1807, 
wherein the British government prohibited the trade of neutrals, which pro- 
perty belonging to an enemy, from any one port to another, both being in the 
possession of France orof herallies. At the end of the American war, wher 
the armed neutrality or maritime confederacy of the northern powers had been 
projected, Denmark had put herself in the van; and there was not only 
und for believing that that confederacy against the maritime superiority of 
jreat Britain was to be revived, but our cabinet had also obtained information 
that the Emperor Alexander had agreed to place himself at the head of it, and 
the Crown Prince of Denmark to become a party to it. The court of Copen- 
hagen would certainly have given us no previous notice of its intention ; it 
would have held up the treaty of peace with England asa screen to!conceal its hos- 
tile preparations, and as soon as the opportune moment came it would, “in a time 
of profound peace,” have turned its cannon against our heart of hearts. Surely 
it is time to have done with all this ridiculous verbiage about the attack on Den- 


“The success of the attack on Copenhagen,” says Fouche, ‘‘was the first thing which 
draged the secret article of the treaty of Tilsit, in virtue of which the navy of Denmark was to 
be put at the disposalof France. Since the catastrophe of Paul 1., | had never seen Napo- 
leon in such a transport of rage. That which struck him most in this vigorous coup de main 
was the promptitude and resolution [of the English ministry.”—Memories de Fouche, Due 
@Otrante, &c. 
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mark in time of profound peace! What ministers could not then declare to a| 
loud and passionate opposition, who showed a wonderful alacrity in putting the 


The proclamation did not fail to express friendly sentiments towards the Dan- 
ish people, and regret for the necessity of the present proceeding. ‘*We come 


French construction upon the whole case, and in echoing and re-echoing Bona- to your shores,” it said, ‘not as enemies, but in self-defence, to prevent those 
parte’s cry about the violation af the law of nations, was revealed ten years who have so long disturbed the peace of Europe from compelling the force of 
after, when the reasons for concealment were removed by the death of the per- your navy to be employed against us. We ask deposit—we have not looked 
sons who had made the discovery :—a secret article of the treaty of Tilsit, to capture: sofar from it, the most solemn pledge has been offered to your 
which provided for the seizure of the Danish fleet by France and Russia, was government, and it is hereby renewed, that if our demand be acceded to, every 
publicly revealed, and an authenticated copy of it produred in parliament. In ship delonging to the Danish navy shall at the conclusion of a genera) peace, 
1807 and 1808 ministers, in reply to all the taunts and challenges of their po- be restored to her, in the same condition and state of equipment as when re- 
litical adversaries, could only state that they had rounds for believing ceived under the protection of the British flag. It is in the power of your 
that this article existed, and that the seizure of the oe fleet only formed a government, by a word, to sheathe our swords, most reluctantly drawn agaiust 
of an extensive system for uniting the navies of the world against us. you; -... but if these offers are rejected, and the machinations of France 
When we come to treat of the affairs of Portugal, another neutral, weak, aud render you deaf to the voice of reason and the call of friendship, the innocent 
helpless power, we shall see that the first demand the French ambassador made blood that will be shed, and the horrors of a besieged and bombarded ecapi- 
was that the Portuguese should unite their naval forces to the French, and seize, tal, must fall on your own heads and those of your cruel advisers.” The crown 
and confiscate all the British property in their dominions. After all this, doubts prince’s general replied with a counter proclamation or edict ordering the seiz- 
(which might suit party purposes for the time) ought no longer to be expressed. ure of all British vessels and property. On the 17th, the Danish gunboats, 
by Englishmen as to the immediate designs of Bonaparte against the fleet and taking advantage of a calm, set fire to an English merchant vessel, fired at 
naval stores of the Danes, or as to the extent to which the government of Den-| some of our transports coming from Stralsund, and also attacked with round 
mark would have acquisced in his demands. | and grape shot the piquets of Lord Cathcart’s army. ‘These gunboats were 
Early in the summer of 1807 a powerful expedition was fitted out in our driven into Copenhagen harbour by our bomb vessels ; and on the evening of 
rts, with a secrecy and promptitude highly honorable to the new ministry. the 17th, Admiral Gambier, with sixteen sail of the line, came to anchor in 
A fleet of twenty-five sail of the line, with upwards of forty frigates, sloops, Copenhagen Road, about four miles to the north-east of the Trekroner, or 
bomb-vessels, and gun-brigs, and 377 transports, was prepared and got ready | crown battery, which had fired with such terr.ble effect into Nelson's ship.— 
for sea ; and about 27,000 land troops, of which more than one half were Gier-/ By the 21st the island of Zealand was completely surrounded by the British 
mans in British pay, were embarked. These mighty preparations appear to ships, which prevented all ingress or egress ; on the 22nd General Mac Far- 
have been commenced and concluded within less than a month from the time |ane’s division, having been landed the preceding evening, joined the army and 
at which the cabinet took its determination. The command of the fleet was in- encamped in rear of head-quarters; and in the course of the 23d Lord Roas- 
trusted to Admiral Gambier, and the command in chief of the army to Lord) y», who had landed with another division of troops in Keoge Bay, joined t 
Cathcart, who had been previously dispatched to the shores of the Baltic with }main army and covered its centre. While the English army were engage 
some troops to act as auxiliaries to the King of Sweden. whose fate it had) in securing the position, in drawing up their heavy artillery, and in choosing 
been to doj very little for the coalition. It was the good fortune of Lord Cath- ground for their batteries, the Danish praams and gunboats, mancuvring in 
cart to have under his command Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesly, whose water, where our ships could not approach, made several furious attacks on the 
exploits in India had already gained for aim a high reputation throughout the British batteries, and cannonaded the right of the British line, composed of 
British army. On the 26th of July, Gambier set sail from Yarmouth Roads the guards, who had taken up their station in the suburbs of Copenhagen.— 
—where Nelson had landed after his great battle of the Baltic—with the prin- But the guards, on the 27th, were covered by a good battery ; and four 24- 
cipal division of the fleet. On the Ist of August, when Gambier was off the pounders, being brought to bear on the Danish gun-boats, soon drove that divi- 
entrance of Gothenburg, he detached Commodore Keats with four ships of the sion away with considerable loss. On the 29th Sir Arthur Wellesley marched 
line, three frigates, and ten brigs, to the passage of the Great Belt, to cut off to Keoge, where some of the Danish troops and militia bad taken up a strong 
anv supplies of Danish troops that might attempt to cross from Holstein to intrenched position with the view of molesting the besiegers In their rear .— 
Zealand and the capital. Admiral Gambier himself preceeded to the Sound, These Danes were completely defeated and dispersed, Sir Arthur taking up- 
passed the castles there without molestation or challenge, and got to anchor in wards of sixty officers and 1100 men, ten or fourteen pieces of cannon, and a 
Elsinore Roads. By the evening of the 9th of August, all the transports quantity of powder and other stores. Though intrenched, the Danes could 
were safely collected round the admiral, and Lord Cathcart had arrived with not stand the charge of the 92nd regiment, which led the attack, and in their 
the troops from Stralsund. The crown prince was with the main body of the flight they threw away their arms and clothing. The Danes in Copenhagen 
Danish army at Kile, in Holstein. That army was from 20,000 to 30,000 attempted several sorties, but they were each time driven back with loss. In 
strong, but, from the station which he occupied in the passage of the Great, one of these affairs Sir David Baird was twice wounded, but he did not quit 
Belt, Commodore Keats kept it completely in check, or at least prevented its the field. There was some more hot skirmishing with praams, gun-boats, and 
crossing over the island of Zealand for the protection of the capital. Mr. Jack-| floating batteries on the 31st; and one of our armed transports was blown up 
son, who had resided for some years as British envoy in the north of Germany, by a shell thrown from the Trekroner. On the Ist of September it was found 
and who was personally acquainted with most of the Danish ministers, was) necessary to detach Commodore Keats to blockade Stralsund, for that place was 
sent over to Kiel to attempt an amicable arrangement with the crown prince, already im possession of the French, who might have made some desperate at- 
on the basis of his delivering up the Danish fleet to the British admiral, on the tempt to send across reinforcements to the island of Zealand. So great had 
solemn assurance that it shocld be restored at a general peace, or at the con-| been the necessity of rapid and decisive movement—so short the time which 


clusion of the war between France and England. The answer was an angry 
and indignant refusal. Jackson returned on board: the prince sent a messen- 

r to Copenhagen with orders to pt the city in the best possible state of de- 
ence. It was the evening of the 10th of August when this courier reached 


Copenhagen, which had been taken so completely by surprise, that scarcely aj| 


gun was mounted on the ramparts, and the whole armed force collected in 


would have been necessary for the location of an imposing French force in 
Copenhagen. On the evening of the same day—the Ist of September—the 
| army having nearly finished its gun and mortar batteries, the two British com- 
_manders-in-chief summoned the Danish major-general to surrender the fleet.— 
The Dane requested time to consult the crown prince his master. Admiral 
Gambier and Lord Catheart refused to allow him any such delay; and on the 


the city or stationed on the whole island exclusive of sailors, but inclusive of 2d all the British land-batteries opened upon the town, and our bomb-vessels 


2000 militia and about 3500 citizen volunteers, did not exceed 12,000 or 
13,000 men. On the morning of the 11th the crown prince himself quitted 
Kiel, and embarked to cross over from Holstein to his capital: as he was ac- 


| began to throw some ehells into it. ‘The town, which contained many wooden 
| buildings, was set on fire by some ef ihe first shells that were thrown ; but the 
| Danes made good use of the fire-engines, and continued to answer manfully 


companied only by his staff and attendants, the British ships of war allowed) with their shot aud shell. It was a terrible night: the city and the space im- 
him to pass; and Mr. Jackson was sent after him to attempt again to bring him mediately round it looked like a volcano ina state of eruption. The British 
to a compliance by representing the impracticability of any valid resistance,| continued their bombardment without any mtermission till eight o'clock on the 
and' by assuring him of the liberality and steadiness of England if he would on-| morning of the 3rd; they suspended their fire ull the evening, and then, though 
ly contract an alliance offensive and defensive with us. The crown prince, they continued it throughout the night, they fired with less vigour wishing to 


who arrived in his capital about the hour of noon on the 11th, repeated his re-| avoid inflicting a greater mischief on the poor inhabitants than was necessary ; 


fusal, and is said to have exclaimed—*:You offer us your alliance , but we 
know what it is worth! Your allies, who have been vaiuly expecting your 
succours for a whole] year, have taught us what +s the worth of English friend- 


ship!” If the prince said not the words, he might, with some reason, have, 


said them: the “All-Talents” ministry had left our ally the czar unsuccoured 
for nearly a year. If the Russians had been properly supported by England 
there would have been no secret article between the czar and the French, 
there would have been no treaty of Tilsit, and no occasion for these measures 
in the Baltic, which the said ministers, as heads of a clamorous opposition, 
imputed to the present cabinet as high state crimes. Instead of treating with 
Mr. Jackson, the crown prince hurried on the preparations which his people 
were making for the defence of his capital, and urged them as patriots to de- 
fend Copenhagen and its port to the utmost. But the prince did not stay, as 
he had done at the time of Nelson's visit, when the strife was more equal, to 
take a part in the combat : he quitted his capital on the 12th, and, leaving the 


command of the forces in Copenhagen to a major-general, he went into Jut-| 
land. Contrary winds kept the British fleet stationary in Elsinore Roads until, 


the morning of the 15th, when, at a very early hour, the men-of-war and trans. 


rts weighed, and worked up to the Bay of Wedbeck, about midway between 


Isinore and Copenhagen. Here Admiral Gambier and the bulk of the fleet 
anchored, while pe oa a proceeded higher up the Sound to make a di- 
version. On the morning of the 16th a part of the land troops were disem 
barked at Wedbeck, without opposition. The fleet then weighed, and made 
all sail for Copenhagen. Before ry token Lord Cathcart and Admi- 
ral Gambier issued a proclamation to the » declaring that the recent trea- 
ties of peace and the changes of government and territory had so far increased 
the influence of France on the continent as to render it impossible for Den. 
mark to preserve its neutrality, if ever so much inclined so to do ; that it was 
necessary for England to take measures to prevent the arms of a neutral power 
from being turned against her, and that therefore she judged it expedient to de- 
mand the temporary deposit of the Danish ships of the line in one of his majes- 
ty’s ports ; that, as became the duty he owed to himself and his people, his 
majesty’s demand was supported by a powerful fleet, and by an army amply 
supplied with everything necessary for an active and determined 


‘but, on the morning of the 4th, seeing no symptoms of surrender, they renew- 
ved the bombardment with more fury than ever. Without counting the bomb- 
vessels afloat, about fifty mortars and howitzers, and twenty 24-pounders, well 
placed in land batteries, rained shot and shell into the devoted town, which be- 
\gan to burn and blaze in all quarters. A huge timber-yard was set on fire by 
jour red-hot shot; the steeple of the metropolitan church was ignited and 
knocked down ina blaze tospread the conflagration; the fire-engines were all 
knocked to pieces, and many of the firemen killed or wounded. On the eve- 
||ming of the 5th the Danish governor sent a flag of truce, and requested an 
|| armistice of twenty-four hours to allow him to treat for a capitulation. Lord 
_ Cathcart answered that an armistice must lead to unnecessary delay, and that 
| no capitulation could be granted unless it were accompanied by the surrender 
_of the whole Danish fleet. The Danish major-general then consented to the 
surrender of the fleet; and Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, Lieutenant- 
_ Colonel George Murray, deputy-quarter-master-general, and Sir Home Po 
‘ham, whose disgrace for the South American escapade had only lasted until the 
downfall of the “All-talents” ministry, and who was now actiag as captain of 
(the fleet, were appointed to settle the few and simple remaining conditions 
of the capitulation. By the morning of the 7th of September the articles 
_were signed and ratified. ‘The British were to be put in possession of the citadel, 
and of all the ships-of-war and their stores ; as soon as they should have re- 
moved the ships and stores, or within six weeks, from the date of the capitula- 
tion, or sooner if possible, they were to deliver up the citadel to the Danes and 
quit the island of Zealand: no person whatsoever was to be molested, and all 
property, public or private, with the exception of the ships and vessels of war 
and the naval stores belonging to his Danish majesty, was to be respected ; and 
everything was promised to be done which might tend to produce union and 
‘harmony between the two nations: ail prisoners taken on both sides were to 
‘be unconditionally restored ; and any English property that might have been 
sequestrated in consequence of the existing hostilities was to be given back 
‘to the owners thereof. On the 8th the British troops entered the tewn and 
icitadel, and the sailors instantly began to get the Danish fleet ready for sea,— 


‘So great was the rapidity with which they worked, and so well were the Danish 
storeolltranged in the warehouses, that in nine days fourteen sail of the line 
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were towed out from the inner harbour to the road, and got ready for sea al-| 


though all these ships had only their lower masts in, some of them had scuttle- 
holes made in their hulls in order to sink them (a measure which the Danes 
contemplated in their despair), and all of them stood in need of repair. Within’ 
the space of six weeks three more ships-of-the-line, with the frigates and 
sloops, were got ready, and the arsenal and its store-houses were completely 
cleared. There were three seventy-fours on the stocks; two of them were 
taken to pieces, and the best of their timbers were embarked ; the third ship, 
was destroyed, as were arotton old 64 and two or three old frigates. This) 
left in the possession of the captors seventeen ships-of the-line, one 60, two 
40, six, 46, and two 32-gun frigates, fourteen corvettes, sloops, brigs, and 
schooners, and twenty-five gun boats. It has been properly said that the bene- 
fitto England was not what she had acquired, but what Denmark had lost — 
Some of the ships were old and not worth repairing ; one of the 80-gun ships 
grounded on a sandbank a little below Copenhagen and was destroyed, and a 
storm in the Cattegat led to the destruction of all the gun-boats except three. 
The most valuable part of the seizure consisted of the masts, spars, timber, 
sails, cordage, and other naval stores. The quantity was so immense that, ex-, 
clusive of the stores that were shipped on board of the British and Danish men-, 
of-war, ninety transports, measuring more than 20,000 tons, brought away 
full cargoes The ordnance brought away is stated at 2041 long guns, 202 
carronades, and 222 mortars. The prize-money due to the troops alone was 
estimated at nearly 1,000,000/ 

On the 20th of October the last division of the British army was re-em- 
barked with the utmost tranquillity, and without a single casuality. The to- 
tal loss sustained in the whole course of the operaiions on shore and afloat 
amounted only to 56 killed, 179 wounded, and 25 misslng. The loss of the 
Danes, in the bombardment of the town, appears tohave been much exagge- 
ae but probably about 1000 persons (among whom were, unhappily, in- 
clw@ed women and children, the governor not having availed himself of the 
opportunity offered him of sending out of the town the women, children, and 
old men) were either killed or wounded ; above 300 houses were destroyed, 
and nearly all the rest were mure or less injured. On the 21st, in the morning, 
the British fleet, with its prizes and its transports, sailed from Copenhagen, 
Road in three great divissions ; and, at the close of the month, it reached in, 
safety Yarmouth Roads and the Downs. Bonaparte seems to have been as- 
tonished that the English did not carry away the hardy Danish sailors as well as 
their ships. 

Mr. Jackson, before taking his final leave, made some more diplomatic, 
overtures, to which the exasperated crown prince would not listen. As soon) 
asthe British fleet had passed the Sound, the Danes fitted out a number of 
small vessels, which made very successful depredations on the English mer-| 
chant-men in the Baltic, who seem to have had neither a proper warning from, 
our admiral or government, nor the necessary protection of convoy. A decla- 
ration of war followed on the part of the crown prince, who had a formidable. 
French army at his elbow. and an alliance with the Emperor of Russia in 
perepective. On the 4th of November the British government ordered reprisals) 
to be granted against the ships, [pon and subjects of Denmark. But it had) 
not waited so long to invade an 
4th of September, three days before the governor of Copenhagen finished his 
capitulation, Vice-Admiral T. Macanamara Russell and Captain Lord Falkland 


KNICKERBOUKER GOSSIP. 


Singing through the forests, 


Rattling over ridges, 
Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges ; 


Whizzing through the mountains, 


Buzzing o’er the vale— 
Bless me this is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail ! 
Men of different ‘stations’ 
In the eye of Fame 
Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same ! 
High and lowly people, 
irds of every feather, 
On a common level 
Travelling together. 
Gentlemen in shorts 
Looming very tall ; 
Gentlemen at large 
Talking very small ; 


‘The ensuing lines are quite in the style of Thackeray’s “Peg of Limavady ;” 
yet they are perfectly original, and do not even verge upon parody. 
reader will observe how completely the measure chimes with rail road mo- 
tion 


Stranger on the left 
Closing up his peepers ; 
Now he snores amaiu 
Like the Seven Sleepers ! 
At his feet a volume 
Gives the explanation 
How the man grew stupid 


From “Association !” 


Market women careful 
Of the precious casket, 

Knowin eggs,” 
Tightly holds her basket ; 

Feeling that a “‘smash,” 
If it came, would surely 

Send her eggs to pot 
Rather prematurely ! 

Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks, 

That there must be peril 
*Mong so many sparks : 


Gentlemen in tights Roguish looking fellow, 
With a loose-ish mien ; urning to the stranger, 
Gentlemen in grey Says it’s his opinion 
Looking rather green ; She is out of danger. 
Gentlemen quite old Woman with her baby 
Asking for the news ; Sitting vis-a-vis ; 
Gentlemen in black Baby keeps a squalling, 
Ina fit of “blues ;” Woman looks at me; 
Gentlemen in claret Asks about the distance, 
Sober as a vicar ; Says its tiresome talking, 
Gentlemen in snuff Noises of the cars 
Dreadfully in liquor : Are so very shocking ! 
Stranger on the right Singing through the forests, 
Looking very sunny, Rattling over ridges, 
Obviously reading Shooting onder arches, 
Something rather funny ; Rumbling over bridges ; 
Now the smiles are thicker ; Whizzing » Kart the mountains, 
Wonder what they mean ? Buzzing o’er the vale— 
Faith he’s got the Knicker- Bless me !—this is pleasant, 
bocker Magazine ! Riding on a rail! 


We heard an incident mentioned the other day, by a distinguished fellow- 


possess itself of Danish territory. On the |citizen, who derived it, while formerly residing in Paris, from the lips of Tal- 


leyrand himself, which we shall venture to jot down in this place. An emi- 
nent French prelate, being about to visit America in one of the transient ves- 


captured the smal] Danish island of Heligoland in the German Ucean. The |sels at that time sailing from Portsmouth England, having heard, while in that 
place was a perpendicular unproductive rock, with a barron sandy flat at the city, that an intelligent American gentleman, conversant with the affairs of his 
foot of it: its entire circumference did not exceed three English miles, and it |country, had lodgings at an inn near them, resolved to seek him out, and to ask 


was subject to such rapid waste by the beating and washing of that stormy sea, 


the favor of a letter from him to some of his influential countrymen, they wait- 


that there appeared a chance of its being some day washed away altogether.—|ed upon him for that purpose, and preferred their request. The American 


But there were circumstances which rendered the bare inhospitable spot of ex- 
ceeding great value to England at the moment: it was situated off the mouth 
of the Elbe, and at the distance of only twenty-five miles from the mouths of, 
the Weser and the Eyder; it could scarcely be better placed as a depot for 


heard him through, but was observed to manifest some perturbation before 
they had finished. When they had concluded he said : ‘Gentlemen, I should 
be glad to comply with your desire ; but [ am probably the only American re- 


jsident on this side of the Atlantic whose letter would vot ensure you courtesy 


British manufactures, colonial produce, and other goods, which could be smug-|/and kindness from my countrymen.” ‘The French gentlemen, (one of them the 


gled up the mouths of the neighbouring rivers and ccnveyed into the interior 


of the Continent; and, at the same time. it afforded asafe asylum in those)! soy] 


dangerous waters to the English men of-war and cruisers, which were now 
shut out from every port inthe North Seas, except those of Sweden, and 
which were very soon to be excluded from the Swedish ports also. Heligo- 
land, too, served as an admonitor: it constantly reminded the mariners and 
coast-dwelling people of those northern regions, that there was an element 
which did not own the sway of Bonaparte ; and the French could hardly look 
seaward from their conquests in Oldenburg and Hanover without seeing the 
proud flag of England floating over that near rock. 

When it was far too late, Mr. Canning dispatched Lord Leveson Gower to 
reconcile the irritated czar, and bring him back to that close alliance with Eng- 
land which had been broken by English folly, faction, slowness, and want o: 
timely liberality. Alexander would not even grant an audience to the noble 
envoy ; and his lordship returned to England with the painful convictions that 
Russia had taken her part, that she had entered very deeply into the projects 
of France, and that she had agreed to place at the temporary disposal of Bona- 
parte her ewn fleet of nineteen or twenty sail of the line, and to allow him to 
obtain, by fair means or by foul, the fleet of Denmark and the eleven or twelve 
sail of the line which belonged to Sweden. When the news of our attack on 
Copenhagen and our seizure of the Danish fleet reached him, Alexander join- 
ed chorus in the outcry that was raised by France ; but whether it was that 
he had already recovered from some of his temporary illusions, and from the 
spell which the Emperor of the West had thrown over him, or whether 
it was but a proof of habitual Russian duplicity, Alexander is said to have 
expressed to a distinguished British officer (Sir Robert Wilson) his very 
— joy at the bold and decisive step which the British government had 
taken.* 


*Hardeuberg, the Prussian minister, says :—‘‘The capture of the Davish fleet was not the 
cause, but the pretert, of the rapture of Russia with England. The cabinet of Petersburgh 
was not sorry at so fair an opportunity for getting quit of all restraints upon its meditated, 
hostilities in the north; and, notwit canting allits loud declamations against the Copen- 
hagen expedition, it beheld with more satisfaction the success of England in that quarter 
than it would have done the junction of the Danish fleet with the uavy of the French em- 

ror.” General Jomini, the most scientific, and in all other matters one of the best in-| 

‘ormed, of all,Bonaparte’s biographers, has not the shadow of a doubt as to Bonaparte’s inten- 
tion of gaining possession of the fleet of Denmark, in common with the fleets of all Europe. 
He down and expounds the system which was to be adopted, and the use 
which was to made of this vast aggregate naval force. Speaking in the person of Bona- 
parte, Jomini says, “After Russia joined my alliance, Prussia as a matter of course, follow- 
ed her example ; a Sweden, and the pope alone required to be gained over, for we 
were well aware that mmark would hasten to throw herself into our arms. If England 
refused the mediation of Russia, all maritime forces of the continent were to be fms ee 
inst her, and the continent could muster 180 sail of the line. In afew years this force 
conld be raised to 250 sail of ihe line. With the aid of such a fleet, and with my immense 
flotilla, it was by no means impossible to carry a European army to London. One h 


rer of Autun, if we remember rightly,) too courteous to ask why this 
be the case, politely withdrew from the apartment. That American 
was Bene dict Arnold, the Traitor. 


The following might perhaps be doubted by the reader, were we not to 
state, that we copy it from the letter of a distinguished Western clergyman : 
“By the way, a good thing happened here a while since. Our Methodist breth- 
ren of the «Church of the colored Messiah,” got warmed up pretty decidedly; 
in the midst of which the minister prayed : ‘* Oh Lord, curtail the influence of 
the devil!” «* Amen!” responded one of the worshippers ; and, another, 


jeatching the prevailing enthusiasm, exclaimed Yes, e’yah ! Lord-ah ! 


cut his tail off clean and cl’ar-ah ! !” 


A friend writing from Newport (Rhode Island,) says :—‘ I heard a very 
respectable ‘bull’ here the otherday. A lady had all her cherries stolen in one 
night. ‘The gardener ‘was charging it on the robins. She wasnot to be 
‘done’ in that way, and replied : “I guess they were two legged robins!” 
Probability certainly favored her conclusion. 

THE DIAMOND TAGS. 
The Literary World, in a notice of Miss Pardoe’s new work, Louis the Four- 
teenth and the Coutr of France in the 17th Century,” quotes the followin 
account of the simple facts of the affair of the diamond tags, out of whi 
Dumas has made so pleasant a story, in the “Three Guardsmen.” 
The Queen then wrote a letter to Buckingham, in which she besought him 
immediately to leave France. This done, she gave into the charge of her at- 
tendant not only the letter, but also a casket containing the aiguilette, with its 
diamond pendants, which had been presented to her by the king, and in which 
she appeared at the ball of Madame Chevreuse. ‘The first she knew would 
inflict a pang—and the second was intended to heal the wound, by serving as 
a memorial of their friendship. 
It may for a moment create surprise that the queen should venture to dis- 
drawn away from home a large portion of the British navy ; and then eighty more ships of 
the line assembled in the Channel would have suffieed to assure the passage of the flotilla, 
and avenge the outraged rightsof nations. Such was at bottom my plan, which only failed of 
success from the faults itted by my ¢' Js inthe Spanish war.” Jn the calculation 
to make up this 180 sail of the line there were several false numbers, and other ships were 
counted upon, besides those of Denmark, which he never got into his power. The French 
ships of the line were set down at sixty, the Spanish at forty, the Portuguese at ten, &c. 
France had not sixty ships of the line left ; Spain had certainly not forty that were seaworthy; 
and both the Spanish and Portuguese fleets escaped his grasp, and rallied under the flag of 


England. 
ignon, another of Bonaparte’s well-informed biographers, is equally clear as to 
ion of ish fleet and 


his fixed intention of goniog Boa the Danish of the fleets of all 


ships of the line employed against the British colonies in the two hemispheres w ve|| Ewrope.—Pictoriel History 0 
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ess herself of so recently acquired and so remarkable an ornament ; but 
be it remembered that her resources were scanty, that she had already done, 
honor to the present of the king by that appearing with iton her person in 


public, and that, while as a sovereign, she could not offer to the magnificent | which ad so frequently threatened her destruction, for once supplied her — 


Thus the apparent tranquillity of Anne of Austria, which had been for the 
first few hours the apathetic calmness of despair, ultimately grew out of the 
certainty of security ; and the ready wit and chivalric devotion of Buckingham, 


duke a remembrance without some intrinsic value, she ‘was also enabled, (| #gis. 


by sacrificing the jewel in question, to gratify her softer feelings, by the 

conviction, that as this was a decoration worn indifferently by both sexes, 

—- would be reminded of her whenever it formed a portion of his) 
ress. 

On the morrow, Anne of Austria took leave of the English envoy in pres-| 
ence of all the court, and his bearing was that of a finished gentleman and a), 
respectful courtier. No eye could detect a glance, no ear gather up a sentence, 
which was notfin accordance with the most scrupulous etiquette. Buckingham 
carried away with him a pledge of royal regard which almost consoled him for. 
his departure. Meanwhile Madam de Lannoy, the zealous spy of the[cardinal,| 
had detected the disappearance of the diamond aiguillette from the queen's 
casket ; and, with the ready perception of maice, she suggested to Richelieu 


“THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE.” 
This, in a peculiar style of literature, is, unquestionably the cleverest ~ 
duction of the day, and the present number the best of the series, so far. 
knowledge evinced of female nature is so profound and keen, that we sus- 


pect the author has been a votary to Hymen, and rather an experienced vic- 


tim. 

We make a few extracts, which will be found below, and will we are sure, 
in@wce all appreciatiors of wit and humour, of the most delicate kind, to be- 
come possessors of one of the happiest “hits” of the day. 


A MISTAKE. 


that it had, in all probability, been sent to Buckingham, as a parting present.— 
The cardinal lost not an instant in writing to one of the ladies of Charles’s court 
who was in his interest—for, like the spider, he attached his web on every side 
—offering to present her with 50,000 livres if she could succeed in eutting| 
away a couple of the tags of the shoulder-knot, the first time that Bucking- 
ham a in it, and forwarding them forthwith bya safe messenger to 

A fortnight afterwards, the two tags were in the possession of Riche-| 
lieu. The duke had worn the aiguillette at a state ball, and the emissary of) 
the cardinal had cut away acouple of its pendants unobserved. ‘The vin-| 
dictive minister gloated over his prize! Now, as he believed, his revenue won 
certain. 

The first care of Richelieu was to carry the diamonds to the king, and to 
acquaint him with the method by which they had been procured. Lovis! 
examined them closely. There could be no doubt that they had indeed. 
formed a portion of the ornament which had been his last present to his wife; 
his pale brow flushed with indignan: rage, and before the cardinal left the. 
royal closet, every precaution was taken to insure the speedy exposure of the| 

ueen. 
. On the following morning, Louis himself announced to Anne of Austria shat 
a ball, given by the civil magistrates of Paris, at the town hall, would take, 
place the day but one following; and he coupled this information with the 
request that, in order {to compliment both himself and the magistrates, she, 
would appear in the aiguillette which he had lately presented to her. She re- 
plied simply and calmly that he should be obeyed. 

The eight-and-forty hours which were still to intervene before his vengeanee_ 
could be accomplished, appeared so many centuries to the cardinal duke — 
Anne of Austria was now fairly in the toils and still her composure remained 
unruffled. How was this apparent tranquillity to be explained? Richelieu had 
already experienced that, aided by Buckingham and Madame de Chevreuse, she) 
had possessed the power to baffle even his ingenuity ; but she now stood alone, 
and even had she ventured upon so dangerous a step as that of replacing the 
jewels, he well knew that on the present occasion she possessed neither the 
time nor the means. 

The hour of the festival at length struck; and as it had been arranged that 
the king should first make his entrance into the ball room, accompanied by his 
minister, and that the queen should follow, attended by her own court. Rich- 
elieuw was enabled tocalculate upon commencing his triumph from the very 
moment of her appearance on the threshold. 

Precisely an hour before midnight, the queen was,annour ced, and every eye at! 
once turned eagerly towards her. She was magnificent alike in loveliness and 
apparel. She wore a Spanish costume, consisting of a dress of green satin 
embroidered with gold and silver, having hanging sleeves, which were looped 
back with large rubies, serving as buttons. Her ruff was open, and display-| 
ed her bosom, which was extremely beautiful and upon her head she had) 
a small cap of green velvet, surmounted by a heron feather: while from 
her shoulder depended gracefully the aiguillette, with its twelve diamond 


As she entered the king approached her—avowedly to offer his compliments 
upon her appearance, but actually tocount the tags. His arithmetic amounted 
toadozen. The cardinal stood a pace behind him, quivering with rage. The 


I declare it wasn’t pr udent to trust that Emma to doa thing, and even that 
little lamb of a Kitty of mine was scarcely safe with a stupid like her in the 


house. For I recollect once, I had been thinking the simpleton had a great 


deal of spare txne on herhands, and might just as well do a little needlework 
as sit twiddling her finger and thumb of an evening, so I told her that my little 
‘poppet of a Kitty was growing so fast that all her things were getting too short 
for her and she really wanted a tuck out in her best frock, and would certainly look 
jall the better for it, so 1 would thank her to attend to it that night, and let it 
be done before she went to bed. In the evening, I was in the parlour, boilin 
down some quince pips to make a nice fixature for my hair, and all the while 
‘could hear that sweet little cherub of mine down stairs crying; so I said to 
‘myself, what the dickens can that idiot be doing with the child in the kitchen at 
this time of night, when it ought to have been undressed and in the bed an hour 
ago! Off I trotted to see what precious bit of stupidity my lady was at . 
When I reached the kitchen I thought I should! have fainted, for there sat that 
Emma, with my little angel on my dressed out in its best frock, and with 
its dear little innocent face daubed all over with treacle, just as sf it had been 
tarred. ‘What on earth have you been doing with the child, Emma?” Fex- 
‘claimed, “I thought as you said it was to have a tuck out in its best frock, 
‘ma’am,” she replied, “it could have nothing nicer than plenty of bread and trea- 
'cle.” And then to my horror I learnt from her, that when | told her I fancied 
the child would look all the betier for having a tuck out in its best frock, bless 
\and save us, if the stupid oaf didn’t imagine that I wished it to have a grand 
feast in its Sunday clothes. 


THE RATIONALE OF NEEDLE WORK. 

Well then, the fact is, I never was fond of needle-work at the best of times, 
and really and truly, I never could see the fun of passing the heyday of one’s 
| youth darning ig and cobbling up a pack of old clothes as full of holes 
| as a cinder-shovel. I longed to have an instrument just.to amuse myself 
with for an hour or two during the day, or play over an air or two to Fdward of 
an evening. And it wasn’t as if] hadn’t got any musick-book ; besides I really 
and truly was sick and tired of doing kettle-holders and working a pack of filthy 
‘copper kettles in Berlin wool with a stupid “Mind it boils” underneath them, or 
else working a lot of braces and slippers for Edward, which, in his nasty vulgar 
\way, he said were too fine by half for use, or else sitting for hours with yous 
‘toe cocked up in the air netting purses and spending a mint of money in steel 
ibeads fora pack of people that you didu’t care twopence about, and who 
jnever gave you so much asa trumpery ring or brooch in return (I hate such 
meanness. ) 


“DEAR EDWARD” BUYING A PIANO. 

Besides, I conclude the business by giving him to understand, that it wasn’t 
iso much for myself that I wanted the piano, after all, but of course my dar- 
ling little toodle-loodie-loo of Kate, in two or three years at least must have 
|an instrument to begin practising u and if he didn’t get one before that, | 
was sure I shouldn't be able to tell the difference between A flax and a bull’s 
foot, and he would have to go to [ know not what expense in masters for her, 
jand then he would be ready to cut his ears off for not having got me a piano 
\when I begged of him. I am happy to say that Edward for once was not deaf 
‘to reason, but seeing that I wanted the piano more out of love for little Kate 
‘than from any selfish motive on my part, he v properly consented to look 
out for one for me, aithough my gentleman couldn't let well alone, but must 


twelve tags were hanging from the shoulder of the queen, and, nevertheless, he| go cutting his stupid jokes, saying that he was very much afraid that piano 


asped two of them in his hand at the same moment. Aye, in his hand ; for 

e had resolved not to lose an instant in triumphing over the proud and inso- 
lent beauty who had laughed his passion to scorn, and made him a mark for the 
ridicule of his associates. ‘The vow thathe uttered in his heart, as he gazed 
upon her calm and defying brow that night, probably cost Beckingham his life ; 
for Richelieu was not duped by the belief that the shoulder-knot of the duke, 
from whence his own two tags had been severed, was not identical with that 
now floating over the arm of Arne of Austria. 

The plot had, nevertheless, failed, and once more the cardinal was beaten 
upon his own ground. 

It is, however, time that we should disclose the secret of this apparently’ 
mysterious incident to our readers. 

On his return from the state ball, at which he had appeared with the aiguil-| 
lette of Anne of Austria, Buckingham, who would confide to no one the care) 
of his precious ornament, was about to restore it to his casket, when he per. 
ceived the substraction which had taken place, and fora moment abandoned 
himself to a fit of anger, believing that he had been made the victim of a com- 
mon theft—an instant’s reflection, however, convinced him that such was not} 
likely to be the case, as he had upon his person jewels of greater value, which 
it would have been equally easy to purloin, and these all remained intact. A 
light broke upon him—he suspected the agency of his old enemy and rival, the 
cardinal duke ; and his immediate measure was to place an embargo upon the 
English ports, and to prohibit all masters of vessels from putting to sea, under 

in of death. During the operation of this edict, which created universal as- 
tonishment throughout the country, the jeweller of Buckingham was employed 
day and night in completing the number of the diamond tags ; and it was still 
in full foree when a light fishing-smack, which had been exempted from the 
general disability, was scudding across the channel on its way to Calais, under 
the command of one of the duke’s confidential servants, and having on board, 
for all its freight, the aiguillette of Anne of Austria. 

In the course of the ensuing day, the ports were , and the thousand 
and one rumors which had been propagated by the people died gradually away, 
as no explanation of thefincomprehensible and rigorous measure ever trans 
pired ; whose result was the receipt of her shoulder-knot by the queen the 
very day before the ball of the magistrates. | 


|was only “one for the pot” over again; but I very quickly silenced my lord by 
‘merely exclaiming, in my most sarcastic way “Fiddle.” 
REMOVING THE PIANO. 

Well no seoner had I seen my husband fairly out of the house, than I rang 
the bell for Mr. Dick Farden, and when he came into the parlour, I asked him 
if he thought he could manage to move that piano of mine into the drawing 
room. So, after measuring the width of it, and then going and looking at our 
first landing, he said,“‘he was afeard there would be no getting the thing up 
the stairs anyhow, for there was no room to turn the corner with it:” and, on 
going UP and looking for myself, sure enough the man was right ; though as I 
told him, what on earth could make people go building houses in that stupid 
way, was beyond a person of my limited understanding to comprehend. * * * 
When he came back, he and histiriend, whom he called to him, carried my cote 
‘tage out into the garden ; and when they had tied the clothes line all round it, 
Jim went up stairs to the second floor window, and threw out a string for us to 
tie the end of the rope to. As soon as he got hold of it, Mr. Farden tied what 
he called the “guider” to one of the legs of my Broadwood, so as to prevent 
its knocking against the house as it went up. When they were all ready, 
Farden called out to Jim, “Now, pull steady, lad!” and up went my beautiful 
cottage in the air, as nicely as ever 1 saw anything done in all my life. Just as 
‘they had got it well over the area railings, and nearly on a level with our back 
‘parlour window, that bothering Jim, who was as strong as a bull, began pulling 
too hard, and I saw that it was more than Farden could manage to keep the 
piano away from the house, and that in another minute I should be having it 
going bang in at our parlor window, and perhaps lodging right on the sideboard, 
where I had put all the jellies and custards not ten minutes before. So I gave 
a slight scream and ran up to him as fast as my legs could carry me, and seizing 
hold of the guider told him for goodness gracious sake, to pull the piano over 
towards the garden wall. But I declare the words were no sooner out of my 
mouth, than away he must tear, pulling away as hard as ever he could, just for 
all the world as if my beautiful instrument were made of cast iron, and he had 
no sooner got it opposite my beautiful staircase window, than all of a sudden off 

w the ice of 4 Broadwood to which the guide rope was attached, and dow 
he tumbled, and I with him ; and ah, lor a mercy ! heard something go bang , 


crash, and on looking up, oh dear! there was my lovely cottage gone 
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right through my beautiful imitation-stained glass window, and dashing back- 
wards and forwards, for all the world like one of those great big swings ata 
fair, and knocking against the window, as Jim kept pulling it up, until there 
wasn’t scarcely a bit of the frame of glass left standing. wi : . 


Edward, on his return home, I regret to say, forgot himself as a gentleman |, 


and my husband. At ore time I — he had gone clean out of his wits, 
for he had the impudence to say, that[ seemed to take a delight in throwing 
twenty pounds in the dirt, and that it was all my fault, and none of it Dick 
Farden's and that he would take good care that if ever | wanted any more mu- 
sic, [ might whistle for it ; and that as for auy more pianos, that the next ] 
had, should come out of my own pocket. AsI saw that he wouldn’t be hap- 
py until we had had a good quarrel, 1 thought it best to go off into hysterics, 
and laughed and sobbed in such a dreadful way that I soon brought him to his 
senses, and made him begin kissing me, and calling me his dear, foolish. thought- 
less Caroline, and telling me to calm myself for heaven's sake, or I should be 
laying myself up. But then it came to my turn, for I wasn't going to let him 
abuse me like a pick pocket one minute, and make friends with him the next, 
and I do think that I never should have opened my lips civilly to him again, if 
he hadn't brought me home a beautiful Gros de Naples, and so showed that he 
felt he was in the wrong, and was sorry for what he had done. 


THE ARTS AS CONNECTED WITH THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION. 
BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 
No. 5. : 
Let us suppose, by way of illustration, that the gallery of the Smithsonian 
Institute has made a beginning. The walls have been ornamented with a ju- 


dicious selection of ancient and modern paintings and sculpture. The regents), 


havé evinced great taste in the choice of materials, and none but the works 
of the Masters, or good contemporaneous artists have been honored with a place 
in the collection. Not only shall the men and events of the great East have 
been illustrated in the gallery, but the present and future of this growing re- 
public shall find minds and hands capable of giving them immortality upon can- 
vass and upon marble. The American shall feel proud, when passing through 
this grand national repository to see pictured by the brush and chisel of the 
gifted sons of genius, the glorious deeds of his forefathers and the brilliant 
achivements of his countrymen on the revolutionary soil of Mexico. The chiv- 
alric and daring battles fought and victories won under the guidance of a Wash- 
ington, a Greene, a McDonough. Decator and Perry, a Jackson, a Taylor and a 
Worth will be depicted in glowing colors and imitative fidelity before his eyes, 
and the lineaments of the warriors, statesmen, and patriots who have devoted 
themselves to their country’s service will be perpetuated by the inspired paint- 
er and ambitious sculptor. Let us imagine that all this has been done, and that 
not only a continuous historical picture of eur existence as anation has been 
partially brought into being, but that our aspiring and gifted artists have been 
invited to perpetuate the beautiful and picturesque features of our native land, 
and a series of correct and striking views of the sports celebrated in history or 
legend shall have sprung into existence under the fostering patronage of the 
Smithsonian regents. 

If all this comes to pass, and what is now a fancy sketch be made an hon 
orable reality, then will other nations do us homage for our taste and liberality, 
and the people be made more patriotic, more national by the contemplation 
of such glorious monuments to American talent, courage, and virtue, and each 
generation be excited into an active emulation of the one that has just faded 
into the regions of the past. 

Painting and sculpture being thus provided for in the gallery, let us proceed 
in the appeal in behalf of that important branch of human knowledge, Architec- 
ture. Well, and emphatically has it been observed, “that it is the most pop- 
ular of the arts ; we mean that it influences, gratifies more than any other, the 
mass of men. Fine buildings are the household furniture of a city, and as in- 
fluential upon the disposition of the inhabitants, as domestic furniture upon the 
manners and character of the family circle.” 

Agreeing as I do with this elegant tribute to the genius of architecture, it is 
a source of pleasure to feel that [ am speaking on no abstract subject, but of 
one that interests directly and intimately every member of the community. It 
is not my main object in these essays to urge public attention to the higher re- 
gions of this useful and beautiful art. I do not expect that it will be our lot for 
many generations to rival the glorious temples and costly palaces of Greece 
and Italy ; our progress towards that high region of art must be, as in the other 
branches of the Fine Arts, gradual and laborious. Excellence is the reward 
of toil, genius and perseverance, and as a nation we must expect to pass through 
a sharp and long ordeal, before we shall have the happiness to attain it. 

It is because “jt influences and gratifies more than any other the mass of men,” 
that I ask for it a fitting place in the Smithsonian Gallery. Young as we are, 
and living more in the future than the past or present, it is peculiarly calculated 
to excite our curiosity and secure our notice. The study of the art with a view 
to its practical application in our churches, public buildings, private residence, 
&c., should recommend itself most emphatically to general encouragement. If 
the architect can erect more stately and appropriate edifices to the worship of 
the living God ; if he shall be able to prepare more elegant and commodious 
buildings for the transaction of public business, and the decoration of our cities; 
if he shall render his knowledge still more practically useful by adding to our 
comfort, and improving our tastes in the construction of our plivate dwellings, 
he will have contributed in the most eminent degree to the public and private 
advantage of the people, and entitled himself to all the profit and honor due to 
a benefactor of his kind. 


I know that the residium applicable to the arts out of the Smithsonian Fund 
will be small, But I repeat little as it may be, much good can be done in that 


direction. The collection will grow slowly but surely, a large portion of 


lobjects may be exhibited to the public with little or no expense to the Institute. 
‘Artists will be pleased to find an appropriate and safe place for the exposition 
of their works, and the people cannot frequent the gallery without taking some 
pleasure in the visit, and receiving more or less deeply and quickly, impressions 
‘beneficial to their tastes and improving to their minds. 

Fortunately the arts go hand inhand. Encouragement cannot be extended 
to the one, without aiding materially the other. Science cannot flourish with- 
joet giving and receiving an impulse to and from them. Literature owes much 
of its charm and triumph to the valuable and indispensible assistance of Paint- 
jing, sculpture, architecture, and engraving. In a word, so bound together are 
all the branches of human knowledge, that motion in one propagates it to the 
rest, and the onward progress of the one sooner or later produces a similar re - 
sult with the others. The spark, the vivifying warmth, of public patronage 
ashes along the delicate” wires that connect the sons and priests of knowledge 
together, and each and all enjoy the sensation and feel the cheering effects of 
the influence. Therefore should all the propagators of knowledge among men 
be of one mind and one heart in the honorable ministry they have assumed. 
Therefore should their co-operation be cordial, their competition generous and 
friendly. There is room enough in the world for all. Merit must be rewarded 
in some way by those who profit from its effects. Time and perseverance to 
the end will in due season bring good fruit, and mankind, grateful for the sciences 
rendered by their intellectual teachers and benefactors, be eager to put their 
gratitude into practice. 


The architect works on materials that transmit in a most enduring shape his 
‘merit to posterity. Whether his genius expands upon a St. Peters, or contracts 
‘to the erection of some unpretending private dwelling, his skill will ever secure 
him the good opinion of those in whose service he has labored. His art can 
‘soar to the highest regions, or descend, without losing the vigor of its wings, to 
‘the humbler walks of life, and minister to the every day wants of man. In the 
pertinent words of a writer on the subject :—* Furniture, dress, equipage, &c, 
may change, but works of architecture endure. An art so variously conducive 
to the happiness of man, to the wealth, lustre and safety of nations, naturally 
commands protection and encouragement : in effect it appears that in all civi- 
lized times and well regulated governments, it has been much attended to and 
promoted with unremitting assiduity, and the perfection of others has ever been 
a certain consequence ; for where building is encouraged, painting, sculpture, 
and all the superior branches of decorative workmanship must flourish of 
course, and these have an influence on manufactures : for design is of univer- 
sal benefit, and stamps additional value on the most trifling performances.” 
Truly do the fine arts exercise an influence, ‘‘even on the minutest mechanic 
productions.”” The bricklayer with his trowel, the carpenter with his plane, the 
blacksmith with his hammer, and the shipbuilder with his tools, are one aud all 
interested in the matter. It is no abstract speculative question for the mechan- 
ic and the laborer. They come in for their share of the honor and emoluments ; 
the money put in circulation by those intellectual artists finds its way into the 
pockets of the hard-working portion of the community. Like the motions of 
the blood through the human system, the encouragement of art pervades the 
whole body politic, and sends life, warmth and vigor to the most remote 
extremities. ‘Therefore do I say that the Fine Arts are useful and practical. 
Therefore do | urge the attention of the Board of Regents to their claims, and 
jconsider their patronage as peculiarly calculated to “diffuse knowledge among 


men.” 
No. 6. 


I cannot too often repeat that the principal if not the only object 1 have pro- 
posed to myself in the various essays which have appeared in your columns, is 
the practical utility of the subjects recommended to the attention and adoption 
of the people. 

Architecture, I endeavoured to show in my last Essay, is among the first of 
these useful agents in the progressive march of humanity. It ministers, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to so many wants, excites and employs so much mental and 
physical skill and labor, gratifies so many refined tastes and laxuries, that it 
forces itself as a matter of course on our notice, and exacts respect and admi- 
ration from the recipients of its manifold comforts and blessings. 


Its province is not only to raise stately churches, beautiful and luxurious pa- 
laces, comfortable and handsome dwellings ; it does not confine itself to the 
beautifying of our cities with fountains and columns, and studding the land with 
the more graceful productions of its invention. Architecture constitutes aleo 
in a more extensive and practical manner to the improvement, and ministers 
more directly to the urgent wants and necessities of man. By its aid roads 
are constructed in places deemed impracticable, and remote countries united 
by bonds of communication which render men more civilized and social. 
Bridges, strong, convenient, and beautiful, span over vast rivers, tower over 
deep ravines, and astonish the spectator by the boldness of their conception 
and execution. The Architect converts the mountain torrents into an useful 
agent to human labor, and compels the raging element to turn a mill or set 
complicated machinery into motion. To him railroads and canals owe mainly 
their discovery and construction, and his Art is ever on the stretch to extend 
their benefits and improve their operations. The stately and well-loaded 
ship that acts as the carrier of the world has passed through his plastic hands, 
and darts forth upon the waters a monument of his skill and labor. The co- 
lossal steamer that speeds by as if with wings, has tried the genius of Archi- 
tecture, and is now a glorius witness in his behalf. The noble and strong- 
built man-of-war, with its graceful canvass, its lofty masts, its complicated 
rigging, its frowning batteries, all covered by the ‘‘stars and stripes,” is a 


{proud and splendid triumph of naval architecture. The walled city, wi th it 
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massive battlements and strong fortifications, speaks volumes for the Art ; and, 


even in these modern times, when the invention of gunpowder and the progress 


of military science have rendered fortified towns less formidable and impreg- | 


nable, still the skill and genius of the engineer are exhausted on their defences 
and protection, and the world confesses the value and importance of his work- 
manship. Ina word, turn our eyes where we will, examine any branch of hu- 
mar*knowledge, we shall ever fine that Architecture contributes its share to 


the general good, and its cultivation is essential to the best interests of our 


race. 

In the language of a learned writer on the subject, “ Thus Architecture, 
by supplying men with commodious habitations, procures that health of body 
and vigor of mind which facilitates the invention of Arts; and, when, by the 
exertion of their skill and industry, productions multiply beyond domestic, 
wants, she furnishes the means of transporting them to other markets ; and 
whenever, by commerce, they acquire wealth, she points the way to employ 
their riches rationally, nobly, benevolently, in methods honorable and useful to 
themselves and their descendants.” 

Such being the blessings flowing from this fountain, does it not become us 
all to keep the source pure and accessible, and to open the living waters for the 
use and benefit of our fellow men! Does not every plan and suggestion tend | 
ing to invite public attention to an useful Art, and to render it more generally 
known and encouraged, recowmend itself to the attention and reflection of 
every intelligent man in the community ? 

The appropriate moment for such suggestions is the present. ‘The Board 
of Regents meet again next month ; a Committee was appointed to examine 
and report upon the site and plan for the buildings, and the Architects of the 
country have been called upon to propose their ideas on the subject. ‘Thus 
a good opportunity is presented to American Architectural talent, and I trust 
an appropriate plan will be adopted and carried into effect by the Regents. 

The construction of the buildings, it will be admitted, is of the greatest 
importance to the success of the Institution. The Architect will have to study 
well the objects of the Bequest and the provisions of the Bill, so that the lec- 
tures may be efficient, the library well accommodated, and the gallery of Art 
properly constructed. He will have to consult economy and appearance, com | 
fort and elegance. All these requisites, will, I feel assured, be well examined 
and digested by the Board, and an edifice be erected in due time which shall 
be admirably adapted to the objects in view and reflect credit upon the Re- 
gents, the Architect, and the country. 


ed and put into execution, the next step is to establish, in connexion with the 
other creations of the Bill,“ A Gailery of Art.” | 

I have already suggested the collection and exhibition of Paintings and 
Sculpture, and the establishment of a Drawing School connected with the In- 
stitution. I would now recommend a similar exhibition cf everything coming 
within the range of Architecture—models of bridges, railroads, masonry, and) 
other constructions for canals and rivers ; of churches, public edifices, private’ 
dwellings, fountains, and other useful and ornamental matters ; of naval Archi-| 
tecture, such as men-of-war, steamers, merchant vessels, yachts, and other fast 
sailing craft ; plans of fortifications and cities collected at home and abroad, and 
so constructed as to be intelligible to the people. Let all these things, for 
many of which no patents are or can be taken out, be deposited and properly, 
arranged and preserved in the Gallery of Art, in company with Paintings, Sta- 
tuary, natural and artificial productions and curiosities, with the discoveries and! 
applications of mechanical skill and ingenuity, and I venture to predict that 
the Institute will be an object of attraction and instruction, contributing, in an 


eminent degree, to the philanthropic plan of the generous Smithson for “ the | 


diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

The same invitations, conditions, and rewards should be extended to Archi- 
tects as I suggested in the case of Painters and Sculptors, and the articles sent 
to the gallery, be kept to the orders of the owners, and exhibited to their be- 
nefit and use. 

The Regents, of course, will be expected to use due discretion and taste in 
the reception and exhibition of these temporary deposites, so that the gallery) 
shall not be too much crowded, and the collection become commonplace and 
uninteresting. 

Thus, then, shall the Artist, whether Painter, Sculptor, or Architect, find a 
place in the Institute, and be made a contributor, each in his sphere, to the im- 
provement, instruction, and refinement of his fellow-men, and to the honor and 


glory of our beloved country. 
STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


y THE Rev. G. R. Grete. . 

Quatre Bras.—Mean while, the column of cavalry, from which this regi- 
ment of Lancers had been detached, held its course right down to the Charle- 
roi road ; it hung upon the rear of the Brunswick Hussars, among whom, in 
his endeavour to rally them, the Duke of Wellington got involved, ard pene- 
trated to the very edge of a ditch, within which the 92d Highlanders were ly. 


ing. The Duke had nothing for it but to put his horse to its speed, and calling | 


to the 92d to lie down, leaped fairly over them and across the ditch which con- 
stituted their post of resistance. He had his sword drawn in his hand, and 
turned round as soon as the Highlanders were between him and his pursuers 
with a smile upon his countenance. ‘The confidence which inspired it was not 
misplaced ; such a volume of fire rose instantly from the roadside, that a hun- 
dred saddles were emptied, and the residue of the cavalry shrank back—re. 
form ing, however, in a moment, and retiring in good order. But all were not 
80 prudent as to adopt this course. The leading squadrons galloped on ll 
they got entangled among the farmsteads of the village ; and though they cut) 
down some stragglers there, they paid dearly for their rashness. Most of them 
rushed into a farmyard, which had no outlet except that by which they had en 


Supposing, then, that the most suitable plan for the building has been adopt Monastic Orders wouid not perhaps have poured a large tribute of philosophy. 


\tered ; to a man they were destroyed by the fire of the Highlanders, and the 
iseattered individuals who endeavoured to cut their way back died, one by one, 
lunder the same leaden tempest. An ciicer named Burgoine dashed at the 
‘Duke himself; his horse was shot, and a musket-bal! passed through buth of 
this ankles. And such are the casualties of war, that he lay for weeks im the 
‘same house where Lieutenant Winchester of the 92d also lay wounded ; and 
thus the two brave men became personal friends, Mr. Winchester subsequentiy 
being the guest of N. Burgoine’s family in Paris. 


Waterloo.—Rapidly, though at a fearful cost of {ife, the column passed the 
‘line of fire along which the English guns told, and then they became silent. In 
‘like manner there was a complete cessation on the side of the enemy, the sharp, 
quick, and ceaseless tirrillade of the skirmishers keeping up the game of death. 
‘To be sure Hougoumont and the woods and enclosures about it sent forth vo- 
jlumes of musketry, while at more remote parts of the line, and especially in 
the direction of Planchenoit, the cannonade continved in its fury. But just 
where the Imperial Guard were moving there was silence, except when the 
‘shouts of the advancing veterans broke it. Just at this moment the Duke 
rode up, and planted himself beside a battery of guns which stood on the brow 
of the bridge, a little to the rignt of the ground on which Mait!and’s brigade 
were lying. He spoke to Lieutenant Sharpe, and learned from him that Cap- 
‘tain Bolton having just been kilied, the guns were commanded by the second 
captain, Napier. “Tell him,” said his Grace, “ to keep a look out on his 
right, for the French will soon be with him,” and they were so, fur scarcely 
ihad the message been conveyed to Captain Napier when the bear skin caps of 
the enemy began to show thems elves over the summit. A cloud of tirailleurs 
instantly opened upon the guns a storm of shot. It was answered by a salve 
of grape and canister, which cleared the whole front of the battery in an in- 
‘stant, and forthwith the same iron hail came pouring into the head of the co- 
lumn, which was already within fifty yards of their muzzles. It stands upon 
record that these veterans were absolutely astounded when they saw before 
them nothing more than six field pieces, with their gunners attached, anda few 
mounted officers in the rear. They did not know that the Duke himself was 
,one of them, neither were they prepared for the apparition which seemed the 
next moment to rise from the earth to coufront them. For then, whether by 
ithe talismanic words which have become a portion of history, or by some oth- 
er signal, is a matter of no moment, the Duke and none other gave the signal 
‘to Maitland, which the latter understood and promptly obeyed. Jn a line four 
deep, the brigade of Guards started from the ground. They gazed only so 
‘lon g upon their enemies as to direct their aim, and forthwith threw in a volley, 
‘of which, when the smoke had cleared away, the effect was seen—the column 
‘was literally torn to pieces. Some hundreds of dead covered the plateau. 


LIEE OF ST. FRANCIS. 
1. Histoire de Saint Francis d’Assise, (1182—1226, Pa: Emile Chavin de Malan. 
Paris. 1845. 2 St. Francotf d’Assise. Par E.J.Delecluse. Paris : 1844. 
It was a noble design which died with Robert Southey. His History of the 


‘divine or human, into the ocean of knowledge ; but how graceful would have 
been the flow of that transparent narrative, and how would it have reflected 
and enhanced the beauty of every rich champaign and of every towering pro- 
jmontory along which it would have swept! Peremptory and dogmatical as he 
jwas, he addressed himself to the task of instructing his own and future gen- 
jerations, wiih a just sense of the dignity and of responsibilities of that high 
‘office. He was too brave a man, and too sound a Protestant, to shrink from 
lany aspect of truth ; nor would he ever have supposed that he could promote 
ja legitimate object of ecclesiastical history by impairing the well-earned fame 
lof any of the worthies of the church, because they had been entangled in the 
‘soohistries or the superstitions of the ages in which they flourished. 

| M. Chavin de Malan has adopted the project of our fellow-countryman, and 
jis publishing his Monastic History ina series of fragments, among whch is 


ithis volume on the founder and the progress of the Franciscan Order. Though 
jamong the most passionate and uncompromising devotees of the Charch of 
|Rome, M. Chavin de Malan also is in one sensea Protestant. He protests 
jagainst any exercise of human reason in examining any dogma which that 
church inculcates, or any fact which she alleges. ‘he most merciless of her 
icruelties affect him with no indignation, the silliest of her prodigies with no 
ishame, the basest of her superstitions with no contempt. Her veriest dotage 
‘is venerable in his eyes. Even the atrocities of Innocent the Third seem to 
'this all-extoiling evlogist but to augment the triumph and the glories of his 
reign. If the soul of the confessor of Simon de Montfort, retaining all the pas- 
jsions and all the prejudices of that era, should transmigrate into a dector of 
ithe Sorbonne, conversant with the arts and literature of our own times, the 
result might ba the production of suca an ecclesiastical history as that of which 
we have here a specimen—elaborate in research, glowing in style, vivid in 
portraiture, utterly reckless and indiscriminate in belief, extravagant, up to the 
very verge of idolatry, in applause, and familiar far beyond the verge of inde- 
corum, with the most awful topics and objects of the Christian faith. 

The episodes of which M. Chavin pe Malan disposes in this book, is among 
the most curious and important in the annals of the church, and the maverials 
for the Life of Francis of Assisi are more than usually copious and authentic. 
First in order are his own extant writings, consist ng chietly of letters. collo- 
quies, poems, and predictions. His earliest biographer, Thomas of Celano, 
was his follower and his personal friend. ‘Three of the intimates of the saint 
(one of them his confessor) compiled a joint narrative of his miracles and his 
labors. Bonaventura, himself a general of the Franciscan order, wrote a cele- 
brated life of the founder, whom in his infancy he had seen. And lastly, there 
is a chronicle called Fioretti di San Francisco, which, though uot written tll 
half a century after his death, has always been held in much esteem by the 
biographers. Within the last thirty years anew edition of it has been pub- 
lished at Verona. On these five authorities all the more revent narratives are 
founded. Yet the works of Thomas de Celano and of the » Tres Socii,” with 
the writings of Francis himself, are the only sources of contemporary intelli- 
gence strictly socalled ; although Bonaventura and the chronicler of the Fio- 
retti had large opportunities of ascertaining the reality of the facts they have 
related. How far they availed themselves of that advantage, may be partly 
inferred from the fo!lowing brief epitome of those occurrences. 

The city of Assisi, in Umbria, was a mart of some importance in the latter 
half of the 12th century. At that period it could boast no merchant more ad- 
venturous or successful than Pietro Bernadone di Mericoni. Happy im a thri- 
ving trade, and happier still in an affectionate wife, he was above all happy in 
the prospect of the future eminence of his son Francisco. The foremost in 
every feat of arms, and the gayest in every festival, the youth was at the same 
time assiduous in the counting house ; and though his expenditure was profuse, 
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it still flowed in such channels as to attest the princely munificeuce of his spirit.| as those which first broke the silence of Eden. It spoke to him of maternal 
love. of reconciliation, and of peace: But it addressed him in vain. He was 


The brighest eyes in Assisi, dazzled by so many graces, and the most reverend 
brows there, acknowledging such early wisdom, were alike bent with compla- 
cency towards him ; aud all conspired to sustain his father’s belief, that, in his 
person, the name of Bernadone would rival the proudest «f those whom nei- 


bound to leave father and mother, and to cleave to Lis betrothed wife, and to 
the duties of that indissoluble alliance. Convinced at length of the vanity, 
perhaps trembl.ng at the impiety, of any further resistance, his mother threw 


ther transalpine conquerors, nor the majesty of the tiara, disdained to propitiate open his prison doors, and permitted him to escape to his sanctuary at St. 
in the guilds of Venice or of Pisa. Damiano 
Uniform, alas! is the dirge of all the generations of mankind, over hopes, In those hallowed precincts Francis found courage to oppose, and constancy 
blossoming but to die. In a combat with the citizens of Perugia, Francis was to disarm, the rage with which he was pursued by his father. Gradually, but 
taken prisoner ; and after a ciptivicy of twelve months, was released only to surely, the mind of the old man embraced the discovery, that, though dwelling 
encounter a disease, which, at the dawn of mankind, brought him within view) on the same planet, he and his son were inhabitants of different worlds. From 
of the gates of death. Long, earnest, and inquisitive was his gaze into the) that conviction he advanced with incomparable steadiness to the practical re- 
inscrutable abyss ou which they opened : and when at length he returned to the) sults involved in it. Why, be inquired, should a churchman, to whom all earth- 
duues of life, it was in the aw-stricken spirit of one to whom those dread real ly interests were as the fine dust in the balance, retain the price of the pack- 
ities had been unveiled. ‘The world one complicated imposture, all sensible horse and of his pack? The priest of St. Damiano immediately restored the 
delights so many polluting vanities, human praise and censure but the tinkling| scattered gold, which he had providently gathered up. Why should a youth 
of the cymbals—what remained but to spurn these empty shadows, thatso he who despised all treasures, but those laid up in heaven, retain his prospective 
might grasp the one imperishable object of man’s sublunary existence! His right to a sublunary inheritance? A renunciation of it was at once drawn up, 
alms became lavish. His days and nights were consumed in devout exercises. signed, and placed in his hands. Why should a candidate for cowl and sca- 
Prostrate in the crowded church, or in the recesses of the forest, his agitated pulary retain the goodly apparel in which he had reached his place of refuge ? 
frame attested the conflictof hs mind. He exchanged dresses with a tattered In afew moments the young probationer stood before him in his shirt. Care- 
mendicant, and pressed to his bosom a wretch rendered loathsome by leprosy.) fully packmg up the clothes, the parchment, and the gold, the merchant re- 
But as he gradually gathered strength from these seif-conquests, or as return- turned to accumulate more gold at Assissi. And here history takes her leave 
ing health restored the tone and vigor of his nerves, his thoughts, reverting to of him; without regret and without applause, but not without a sullen ac- 
the lower world, wandered in search of victories of another order. | knowledgment, that, after all, it was from the mortal Pietro that the immortal 
Walter of Brienne was in aims in the Neapolitan states against the emperor ; Francis derived one inheritance which he could not renounce—the inheritance 
the weak opposed to the powerful ; the Italian to the German ; ths Guelph to) of that inflexible decision of purpose which elevated the father to distinction 
the Ghibeline ; and Francis laid him down to sleep, resolved that, with, the among the worshippers of Mammon, and the son to eminence among the saints 
retuin of day, he would join the ** Gentle Count,” as he was usually called, 0: Christendom. 
in resisting the oppressor to the death In his slumbers a vast armory seemed It was indeed, * an obstinate hill to climb.’’ An orphan with living parents, 
to Open to his view ; and a voice commanded him to select, from the burnished a beggar entitled to a splendid patrimony, he traversed the mountains wit) the 
weapons with which it was hung, such as he could most effectually wield against’ freedom of soul known only to those for whom the smiles of fortune have no 
the impious enemy of the church. The dreamer awoke ; and in prompt sub | charm, and her frowns no terror. Chanting divine canticles as he went, his 
mission to the celestial mandate, laid aside the serge gown and modest bonnet voice attracted the banditti who lurked in those fastnesses. They tossed the 
of his craft, and exhibited himself to his admiring tellow citizens armed cap-a- worthless prize contemptuously into a snow drift. Half frozen, he erawled to 
pie, and urging on his war-horse towards the encampment of his destined lea- a neighboring monastery, and was employed by the monks as a scullion He 
der. At Spoleto fatigue arrested his course. Again he slept, and again the returned to the scene of his former revels, and obtained the cloak, the leathern 
voice was heard. It announced to him that the martial implements of his for-| girdle, and the staff of a pilgrim as an alms from one who, in those brilliant 
mer vision were not, as he had supposed, such as are borne beneath a knightly days, had confessed his superiority in every graceful art, and in every feat of 
banner agairst a carnal adversary, but arms of spiritual temper, to be directed, chivalry. With the dress he assumed the spirit of a pilgrim, and devoted 
in his native city, against the invisible powers of darkness. He listened and himself to the reliet of the sorrows of those who, like himself, though for a 
obeyed ; and Assisi re-opened her gates to her returning warrior, resolute to very different reason, were estranged from a cold and a fastidious world 
break a lance with a more fearful foe than was ever sent by the emperor into In ali the countries embracing tbe Mediterranean, the crusaders had at this 
the field. | period introduced the leprosy of the East. A ritual was compiled for the pur- 
To superficial judges it probably appeared as if that dread antagonist had pose of ce ebrating with impressive solemnity the removal of the victims of 
won an easy triumph over his assailant. For Francis was seen once more, that fearful malady from all intercourse with their fellow Christians. It was a 
the graceful leader of the civic revels, bearing in his hand the sceptreof the pathetic and melancholy service, in which the sternest interdict was softened 
king of fr.lic, and followed by a joyous band, who made the old streets echo by words of consolation and of pity. Nor were they words of empty cere- 
with their songs As that strain arose, however, a dark shadow gathered ovet) monial. A sentiment of reverence towards those miserable sufferers was 
the counteniuce of the -eader, and amid the general chorus his voice was un-| widely diffused throughout the whole of Europe. The obscurity which hung 
heard. ‘ Why so grave, Francis! art thou going to be married !” exclaimed over the origin, the nature, and the cure of tha disease, and the mysterious 
one of the carollers. +* | am,” answered Francis, ** and to alady of such rank, connection in which it stood to the warfare for the Holy Sepulchre, moved 
wealth, and veauty, that the world cannot produce her tike.” He burst from! that wonder loving age to invest it with a kind of sacred character. The 
the jocund throng in search of her, and was erelong in her embrace. He! churchmen of the times avatled themselves skilfully and kindly of this popular 
vowed to take her * for his wedded wife, for hetver for worse, to love and to feeling. They taught that Christ himself had regarded the leprous with pecu- 
cherish till death should them part.” ‘The lady was Poverty. The greatest! liar tenderness ; and not content to enforce this lesson from those parts of the 
poet of Italy aud the greatest orator of France have celebrated their nuptial.| evangelic narrative which really confirm it, they advanced by the aid of the 
Butneither Dante nor Bossuet was the inventor of the parable. It was ever, Vulgate further still, and quoted from the 52d chapter of Isaiah, a prophecy 
on the lips of Francis himself, that Poverty was his bride, that he was her de-| in which, as they maintained, the Messiah himself was foretold under the 
voted husband, and the whole Franciscan order their offspring. image of a leper. « Nos putavimus eum quasi L+prosum, percussum a Deo, 
His fidelity to his betrothed lady was inviolate, but not unassailed by temp | et humiliatum.” Kings and princes visited, countesses ministered to them, 
tation. Pieasure, wealth, ambition, were the sirens who, with witching) saints (as it was believed) wrought miracies for their cure, and almost every 
looks and songs, attempted to divert him from his Penelope ; and when he) | considerable city erected hospitals for their detention and relief. 
could nv longer combat, he at least could fly the fascination. Wandering in Some time before his betrothment to Poverty, Francis, crossing on horse- 
the Umbrian bills he wept and fasted, and communed with the works of God ; 04 the plain which surrounds Assisi, unexpectedly drew near to a leper. 


till, raised to communion with their Maker, he knelt in a rustic church which 
the piety of ancient times had consecrated there to the memory of St. Da- 
miauo 

‘The voice which directed his pathin life was heard again. ‘ seest thou not,” 
it cried, ** that my temple is falling into ruins’ Restore it.” Again the) 
spirit of interpretation failed him. Instead of addressing himself to renovate) 
the spiritual, he undertook the repaiis of the material fabric—an arduous task) 
for the future spouse of Poverty! But obedience was indispensable. Rising 
from bis knees, 1 e hastened to his father’s warehouses, laded a stout palfrey! 
with siiks and embroideries, sold both horse and goods at the neighboring town, 
of Foligno aud laid down the money at the feet of the officiating priest of St. 
Damianv. The more cautious churchinan rejected the gold. indig-|| 
nantly cast it into the mire ; and vowed that the building so solemnly commit | 
ted to his care should become his dweiling-place aud his home, ull the divine, | 
behest had been fu tilled. 

During all this ume ba!lucinations of bis own, though of a far different kind 
had haunted the brain of the respectable Pietro Bernadone. Grouping into 
forms ever and brilliant, like spangles shaken in a kaleidoscope, the ideas), 
of bales aud bills of lading, of sea risks aud of supercargoes, had combined with | 
those of loans to reckless crusaders and of the supply of bostile camps, to form) 
one gorgeous Eldurady, when mtelligeuce of the loss of bis draperies, his pack), 
horse, aud bis suu, re-tured bin to the waking world and to hunself. The) 
goods andthe quadruped were gove irrevocably. But as the exasperated | 
father paced the streets of Assisi, a figure emaciated with fasts and vigils, | 
squalid with dirt, andassailed by the tilthy missiles of a hooting rabble, ap-) 
proached him, and as 1 moved onwards with a measured tread, an uplifted), 
eye, and a serene aspect, it revealed to the old merchant, in this very sorry} 
spectacle of dignilied sutfering, the long-cherished object of bis ambitious hopes | 

hat biogra, ber even now can tell the sequel without ablush! Francis was | 
hurried away from his persecuturs aud his adinirers, in the grasp of the elder, 


Bernadone, and, from his vigorous arm, received that kind of chasuisement un), 
der which heroism itself ceases to be sublime, The incensed judge then passed || 
a chain round the body of the youth, and lJeft bim in a kind of domestic prison, 
there to satiate his love fur penances, until bis owr return from a journey to), 
which the inexorable demands of tis commerce had summoned hin. 
i Wiser far aud more gentle was the custody to which Francis was tranferred,|! 
and a voice w s heard in his ;enitentiary full of a more genuive inspiration than|| 
any of those by which his ste;s had been hitterto guided. 


anew. 


Controlling his invoiuntary disgust, the rider dismounted, and advanced to 
greet and to succor him, but the leper instantaneously disappeared. St 
jnaventura in sponsor for the sequel of the tale. He who assumed this deplora- 
‘ble semblance was in reality no other than the awful being whom the typical 
language of Isaiah had adumbrated Little wonder, then, after his vows had 
been plighted to his austere bride, Francis had faith to see, and charity to love, 
even in the leprous, the imperishable traces of the divine image in which man 
was created, and the brethren of the divine sufferer by whom man was re- 
deemed. 


|| Yet, despite this triumph of the spiritual discernment over the carnal sense, 


neither faith nor charity could subdue his natural <error in the prospect of a 
continued and fimuliar iatercourse with such associates. Some distinct dis- 
closure of the divine will was still requisite to such a self immolation ; and such 
disclosures were never long denied tohim. The now familiar voice was heard 
-* Hate what thou hast hitherto loved,” it cried ; ** Love what thou 
hast hitherto hated.” He listened, and became an inmate of the Leprous 
Hospital at Assisi. With hisown hands he washed the feet and dressed the 
sores of the lepers ; and once at least reverently applied his lips to synch a 
wound. ‘lhe man (so says St. Bonaventura) instantly became whole. + Whe- 
ther shall we most admure,” he exelaims, ‘the miraculous power, or the cour- 
ageous humility of that kiss!” A question to be asked of those who believe 


uu voth. But even they who reject the miracle, will reverve the loving-kindness 


vf such a sojourn among such unhappy outcasts. 

In later days Froncis became the father and the apostle of the leprous ; and 
when weightier cares withdrew him in person from that charge, his heart still 
turned towards them with a father’s yearnings. Among his numerous follow- 
ers, were some who, though destitute of the higher gifts of intellect, were 
largely endowed with the heroisin of self.denying love. James, surnamed the 
Simple, was amongst the most conspicuous of them, and in those abodes of 


| woe he earned the glorions title of steward and physician of the leprous. It 


happened that, in his simplicity, James brought one of his patients to worship 
at a much frequented church, and there received from Francis the rebuke so 
well merited for his indiscretion. The heart of the sick man was oppressed as 


lhe jistened ts the censure of his benefactor; and the heart of Francis was 


m>ved within him to perceive that he had thus inadvertently added to 
the burden of the heavy laden He fell at the leper’s feet, implored his 


Jt was the voice of| forgiveness, sat down with him to eat out of the same dish, embraced and dis- 


his mother, soothing her half-distracted child in accents as calm and as holy| missed him! Had he grasped every subtle distinction of the Summa Theolo- 
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giz itself, or had he even built up that stupendous monument of the learning land frivolous minds : for they were uttered in the soul- subduing } power of a sneer, 


of his age, it would have been a lower title to the honors of canonization. 


whose wide horizon embraces the sublime objects visible to the eye of faith, 


The church of St. Damiano still Jay in ruins. The command to rebuild it) though hidden from the grosser eye of sense. 


was still unrevoked. 


If success had followed the attempt to extract the re-|) Of the union of Francis and Poverty, Bernard de Quintavalle was the first 


uisite funds from the hoards of the old merchant, Plutus, his inexorable fruits. He was a man of wealth and distinction, and had cherished some dis- 


father, had been invoked in vain. Poverty, his affianced wife, might be more 
propitious. He wooed her in the form she loved best. In the dress and charac- 
ter of a beggar he traversed the city through which he had been wont to pass, 
the gayest of her troubadours, the bravest of her captains, the most sumptu- 
ous of her merchants. Assisi had her witty men who jeered, her wise men 
who looked grave, and her respectable men who were scandalized, as this 
strange apparition invoked their alms in the names of the Virgin and of St. 


trust of the real sanctity of his fellow-townsman. Bernard therefore brought 
him to his house, laid himself down to rest in the same chamber, and pretended 
to sleep while he watched the proceedings of his guest. He saw him rise and 
kneel, extend his arms, weep tears of rapture, and e towards heaven, ex- 
claiming repeatedly, “« My God, and my all!” At this sight all doubts were 
dissipated. «Tell me,” said Bernard to his friend, when they met shortly af- 
terwards, “if a slave should receive from his master a treasure which he finds 
ito be useless to him, what ought he to do with it?” « Let him restore it,” said 


Damiano. Solemn heads were shaken at the sight, in allusion to the supposed 
state of the brain of the mendicant. But the sarcasms of the facetious, and Francis, “to bis master.” ‘Lo, then,” replied Bernard, “ I render back to God 


the conclusive objections of the sensible, fell on Francis like arrows rebounding, ‘the earthly goods with which He has enriched me.” «+ We will go together 
from the scales of Behemoth. His energy silenced and repeled them all. In-| to church,” rejoined the spouse of Poverty, “ and, after hearing mass, we will 
superable difficulties gave way before him. The squalid lazar became the ‘ascertain his will.” In their way thither they were joined by Peter of Canta- 
inspiring genius of the architect, the paymaster of the builders, the menial) nia, who, though a canon of the cathedral church of Assisi, was another aspi- 
drudge of the workmen. Sometimes he came with money in his hand, some-| rant after the same sublime self-sacrifice. 
times with stones and mortar on his back. At his bidding, nave, chancel, arches, The three knelt together before the altar ; and when the mass had been sung, 
roof, and towers, rose from their foundations. The sacred edifice appeared the officiating priest, at their request, made the sign of the cross over the mis- 
in renovated splendor. The heavenly precept was obeyed. _ sal, and then devoutly opened it. Once on behalf of each of them were these 
Prompt and decisive was the reaction of popular feeling. Instead of deba- sortes sanctorum tried. To the first inquiry, the response of the oracle was, 
ting whether this strange mortal was rogue or maniac, it was now argued that “If ye will be perfect, go and sell all ye have.” ‘To the second it answered, 
he must be either a necromancer or a saint, The wiser and more charitable “ Take nothing for your journey.” To the third and last was returned the ad- 
opinion prevailed. Near to the city was a ruined church sacred to the prince monition, “ He that would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up the 
of the apostles. Confident in his late success, Francis rather demanded, than! cross and follow me.” ‘Ye have heard, my brethren,” exclaimed Francis, 
implored, contributions for rebuilding it. Purses were emptied into his hands, “ what must be our rule of life, and the rule of all who shall join us. Let us 
and speedily the dome of St. Peter's looked down in all its pristine dignity on obey the divine command.” It was obeyed implicitly. Bernard and Peter sold 
the marts and battlements of Assisi. all they had, and gave it to the poor ; and having stripped themselves of all tem - 
There were no church-building commissioners in those days. In their stead, poral wealth, as absolutely as their leader, they assumed his austere dress, and 
a half starved youth in the rags of a beadsman, moved along the streets of his) avowed themselves his disciples. 
native city, appealing to every passer-by, in quiet tones and earnest words, and A great event had thus happened in an unconscious world. Though but three 
with looks still more persuasive, to aid him in reconstructing the chapel of La, had thus met together, yet the order of Minorites or Franciscan brethren was 
Porzioncula ; a shrine uf Our Lady of Angels, of which the remains may yet constituted. Six centuries have since passed away ; and it still flourishes, one 
be seen, at once hallowing and adorning the quiet meadow by which Assisi is of the elements of life, if not of progress, in the great Christian common- 
surrounded. He wept to think upon her stones, it grieved him to see her in wealth. 
he dust.” Vows were uttered, processions formed, jewels, plate, and gold! ‘he grain of mustard-seed soon began to germinate. Francis, Bernard, and 
were laid at the feet of the gentle enthusiast ; and Mary with her attendant Peter retired together to a hut in the centre of the plain of Rive Torto; so 
angels rejoiced (so at teast it was devoutly believed) over the number and the called from a serpentine stream which wanders througk it. With what authori- 
zeal of the worshippers who once more thronged the courts erected in honor of ty the founder ruled even these, his first followers, may be inferred froma the 
her name. | fact (attested by the usual evidence) that after the death of Peter, such prodi- 
From that devout company he wasnot often absent, by whose pious zeal the gies of healing were wrought at his tomb, as much disturbed the devout retire- 
work had been accomplished. Ashe knelt before the altar the oracular voice ment of ‘his surviving friends. «“ Brother Peter, you always obeyed me impli- 
so often heard before again broke in upon the silence of his soul. It cried, citly when you were alive,” at length exclaimed the much perplexed Francis— 
“ Take nothing for your journey, neither staves nor scrip, neither bread nor ‘I expect from you a similar submission now. The visitors to your tomb an- 
money, neither have two coats apiece.” A caviller, in the plight to which noy mesadly. In the name of holy obedience | command you to work no more 
Francis was reduced already, might have evaded such an injunction. But miracles.” Peter at once dutifully desisted from his posthumous works of mer- 
Francis was no caviller. The poor fragment left to him of this world's goods, cy. ‘ So obedient,” observes M. Chavin do Malan, writing in this nineteenth 
his shoes, his staff, his leathern cirdle, and his empty purse, were abandoned ;, century, “‘ were the family of Francis even after death.” 
and in his coarse cloak of serge, drawn round him with a common cord, he At Rivo Torto, Egidius, another rich citizen of Assisi, sought out and joined 
might defy men and devils to plunge him more deeply in the lack of this world’s the new society. Famous for many graces, and for not a few miracles, he is 
wealth, or to rekindle in his heart the passion for it. _ especially celebrated for having received at Perugia a visit from St. Louis in 
And now were consummated his nuptials with his betrothed spouse. disguise, when the two saints long knelt together in silence, embracin ae 
n 


Dante has composed the Epithalamium in the eleventh Canto of the Para- other, so as to bring their hearts into the closest possible contiguity. 
7 departure of the king, Egidius was rebuked by his brethren for his rudeness, in 


saying not a word to so great a sovereign. ‘ Marvel not,” he answered, * that 
\we did not speak. A divine light laid bare to each of us the heart of the other. 

This wondrous Sun began to comfort earth ; ‘No words could have intelligibly expressed that language of the soul, or have 
Bearing, while yet a child, his father’s ire, imparted the same sacred consolation, So impotent is the tongue of man to 

For sake of her whom all at death detest, utter divine mysteries.” F 

And banish from the gate of their desire. Sabbatini, of whom we read only that he was “ vir bonus et rectus”—Mori- 
Before the spiritual court, before co, a crusader, who had been miraculously cured by the prayers of Francis— 

His father, too, he took her for his own : John de Capella, ‘who, like another Judas, hanged himself at last”—Sylvester, 

From day to day then loved her more and more. who, in a dream, had seen the arms of Francis extended to either end of the 

* * * e world, while a golden cross reached from his lips to heaven—with four other 
worthies, of whom history has preserved only the names, followed the steps of 
the mystic Egidius. In the dilapidated hut of Rivo Torto, twelve poor men 
had now assembled. To a common observer they might have passed for the 
beggar king and his tattered crew. To the leader himself they appeared, more 

Where love and sweetness might be seen to reign, justly, an image of the brotherhood of which the patriarchal family had been 
Were unto others cause of holy thought.” * the type, and the apostolic college the antitype. 

Nor did Bossuet himself disdain to emulate this part of the « divine comedy.”| The morning had dawned over the hills from which the Rivo Torto flows and 
In the panegyric bestowed on the saint by the great orator, Francis is intro-| had been the prayer of Francis, when, rising from his knees, he called his 
duced thus addressing his bride : | brethren to him, and thus addressed them. ‘Take courage, and shelter your- 

“ Ma chere Pauvrete, si basse que soit ton extraction selon le judgement des) selves in God. Be not depressed to think how few we are. But not alarmed 
hommes, je t’estime depuis que mon maitre t’a epousee. Et certes,” proceeds either at your own weakness, or at mine. God has revealed to me that he will 
the preacher, “ il avait raison, Chretiens! Si un roi epouse une fille de basse) diffuse though the earth this our little family of which he is himself the Father. 
extraction, elle devient reine ; on en murmure quelque temps, mais enfin on la | would have concealed what I have seen, but love constrains me to impart it 
reconnait : elle est ennoblie par le mariage du prince.” ‘ Oh pauvres ! que to you. Ihave seen a great multitude coming to us, towear our dress, to 
vous etes heureux! parce qu’ a vous appartient le royaume de Dieu. Heur- live as wedo. I have seen all the roads crowded with men travelling in ea- 
eux donc mille et mille fois, le pauvre Francois ; le plus ardent, le plus trans-|'ger haste to meet us. The,French are coming. The,Spaniards are hastening. 

‘The English and the Germans are running. All nations are mingling together. 


porte, et si i’ose parler de la sorte, le plus desespere amateur de la pauvrete 
qui ait peut etre ete dans l'eglise.” | I hear the tread of the numbers who go and come to execute the commands of 


Art contributed her aid to commemorate this solemn union. 


0:— 
“ Not long the period from his glorious birth, 
When, with extraordinary virtue blest, 


But lest my language be not clearly seen, 
Know, that in speaking of these lovers twain, 
Francis and Poverty henceforth I mean. 

Their joyful looks, with pleasant concord fraught, 


In one of the! holy obedience.” ‘We seem contemptible and insane. But fear not. Be- 
churches of Assisi may yet be seen a fresco by Giotto, of Francis and his jjieve that our Saviour, who has overcome the world, will speak affectually in 
bride ; he placing the nuptial ring on her finger, and she crowned with light us. If gold should lie in our way, let us value it as the dust beneath our feet. 
and roses, but clothed in sordid apparel, and her feet torn by the sharp stones |We will not, however, condemn or despise the rich who live softly, and are ar- 

rayed sumptuously. God, who is our master, is theirs also. But go and 


and briars over which she is passing. vo ; 
As often as the rising sun had in former days lighted up the spires of Assisi, preach repentance for the remission of sins. Faithful men, gentle, and full of 


it had summoned the hard-handed many to earn their bread by the sweat of their charity, will receive you and your words with joy. Proud and impious men 
brows ~ and the prosperous few to drive bargains, or to give them legal form ; will condemn and se) sea you. Settle it in your hearts to endure all things 
to chant masses, or to assist at them ; to confess, or to lay matter for confes- with meekness and patience, The wise and the noble will soon join them- 
sion ; to arrange their toilettes, or to sit in judgment on the dresses and char- ‘selves to you, and, with you, will preach to kings, to princes, and to na- 
acters of others ; to sleep through the sultry noon, and to while away the long |ttions. Be patient in tribulation, fervent in prayer, fearless in labor, and 
soft summer nights with dice, music, scandal, or lovers’ vows ; till, after some ‘he kin gdom of God, which endures forever, shall be your reward.” _ 

few circuits through the zodiac, the same sun looked down on their children’s’ Such, we are assured by his three companions, was the inaugural discourse 
children sauntering at the same listless pace, along the same flowery road, to cof Francis to his disciples. Then drawing on the earth on which he stood a 
the same inevitable bourne But no sooner had these prolific nuptials been cele-, figure of the cross, each limb of which was turned to one of the four cardi- 
brated, than the great mass of human existance at Assisi began to heave with nal points of the compass, and arranging his companions.in the four correspond- 
unwonted agitation. In her streets and pyblic walks and churches, might be ing lines, he dismissed each of them with the solemn benediction—*Cast thy 
daily encountered the presence of one, most merciless to himself, most merci-| burden upon the Lord, and he shall nourish thee.” The new missionsries de- 


ful to others. His few, simple, and affectionate words, penetrated those cold! |parted to their work of mercy, and Francis himself retired to the solitude of the 
* Wright's Dante, 


hut of Rivo Torto. 
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In that retirement an arduous duty awaited him. He drew up there, in| To refute these errors, Rome had employed her most irrefragable argu- 
twenty-three chapters, the rule of his new monastic order, “the Magna Charta! ments; the bitter curses of Lucius ; the cruelties beyond conception horrible, 
of Poverty.” It did not essentially differ from the similar institutes of the of Innocent. ‘The brand, the scourge, and the sword, had fallen from the 
Benedictines. To the vows of chastity and obedience was however to be wearied hands of the ministers of his vengeance. Hundreds were cast alive 
added a solemn vow of poverty. His brethren were to labor with their hands, into the furnace, and nota few plunged into the flames with exulting decla- 
and were to be maintained by alms. But they were to solicit alms, not as suit-| rations of the faith for which they perished. ‘The vicar of Christ bathed the 
ors for a gratuitous favor, but as assertors of a positive right, which Chirst banner of the cruss in a carnage from which the wolves of Romulos, and the 
himself had bestowed on the poor, A code of higher authority than any human) eagles of Cesar, would have turned away with loathing. But the will of the 
laws had imposed; on the rich the office, and the obligations, of stewards for sufferers was indomitable, and this new scourge of God was constrained to 
such as had need of sustenance. ‘The indigent were the real proprietors of all) feel, that from conquests which left the imortal spirit unsubdued, he could de- 
earthly treasures. ‘I'he food on which Dives fared stumptuously belonged of rive no effectual security, and no enduring triumph. 
right to Lazarus; and Dives could acquire an equal title to be fed; only by ly- Such was the menacing aspect which Christendom presented to her sacer- 
ing, in his turn a beggar at the gate. | dotal head at the moment, when, after having first repulsed,he again summoned 

A doctrine always so welcome to the great body of mankind could never to his presence, the mendicants of Assisi. The other monastic orders formed 
have been announced with a surer prospect ofa wide and cordial acceptance so many ramparts round his throne. But neither the Benedictines with their 
than in the commencement of the thirteenth century. But the establishment splendid endowments, nor the Carthusians with their self-immolations, nor the 
in the church of a polity thus democratic, seemed no easy enterprise. The \Cistertians in their studious solitudes, nur the Templars and Hospitallers with 


sanction of him who wore the Triple Crown could, it seemed, be scarcely ex-| their sharp swords, nor the Beguines and Maturins with their half-secular pur- 
pected for an institute so menacing to all sovereigns, whether secular or suits,could oppose any affective weapons to the migratory gospellers, who 
spiritual. Yet, without that sanction, the founder might become an here-! in every land land toiled and preached and died, at once the martyrs and the 
siarch as guilty as Peter Waldo, and his fellowers obnoxious to punish- devoted antagonists of his power. It was, then, in no dreaming phantasy, but 
ments as terrible as those of the Albigenses. It was in the summer of the ‘in open vision, that the palm-tree sprung up between his feet, a new and a 
year 1210 that Francis, accompanied by two or three of his disciples, made welcome shelter. The fervid speech, the resolved aspect, the lowly demea- 
a pilgrimage to Rome, to propitiate, if possible, to these startling novel- nor, the very dirt and wretchedness of those squalid vagrants, gave to that pen- 
ties, the formidable potentate who then bore the keys and the sword of etrating eye assurance of a devotedness which might rival and eclipse, and, per- 
Peter. suade those whom Simon de Montfort had in vain attempted to exterminate. 
The splendid palace of the Lateran reflected the rays of the evening sun as And as, in later days, Aristotelian innovations were neutralized by scholastic 
the wayworn travellers approached it. A group of churchmen in sumptuous) subtleties ; the and all-emancipating press by the soul-subduing miracles of art ; 
apparel were traversing with slow and measured steps its lofty terrace, then the impassioned revolt of Luther by the ardent allegiance of Loyola; so now 


called “the Mirror,” as if afraid to overtake Him who preceeded them in a ‘the ill-organized confederacy of the reformers of Western Europe might be 
‘counteracted by a zeal as impetuous as their own, but more efficient when 


dress studiously simple, and with a countenance wrapt in earnest meditation. 
Unruffled by passion, and yet elate with conscious power that eagle eye, and guided by the unerring sagacity of the Roman conclave. The popular watch- 
e satisfied at once the pride of Diogenes and the ambition o exan-| used only as reproaches on the Roman hierarchy, but as the war-cry of self- 
der. Since the Tugurium was built on the Capitoline, no greater monrch had) ‘mortified adherents of Rome. Her enthusiastic missionaries, commanding the 
ever ealled the seven hills hisown. But in his pontificate no era had occurred sympathy of the multitude, would direct it in holy indignation against the 
more arduous that that in which Innocent the Third saw the mendicants of As- veel oF ye mitre and the coronet, but in pious loyalty towards the “ager 
sisi prostrate themselves at his feet. ; whic rested fora thousand years on the brows of the successors 0 
Twelve years had elapsed since his elevation to the pontificial throne. Peter. ‘ 
In that period he had converted into realities the most audacious visions of 1 With such prescience, Innocent recalled the youth whose first overtures he 
Hilderbrand. He had the oath of fealty to himself from all the imperial offi- had coutemptuously rejected. He now accepted them, cordially indeed, yet 
cers of the city. He had seized on the marchvs of Ancona and Umbria. He. ‘wan: characteristic caution. The laws of the proposed order of Minorites were 
had annulled the election of Federick the infant son of the deceased emperor, | examined, discussed, and approved. Heedless of the sinister predictions of 
and as vicar of Christ on earth, had substituted for him the young Otho of the sacred college, the pope was willing to recognize, in the severity of their 
Brunswick, whom he afterwards excommunicated. He had laid France under discipline, the perfection which Christ himself requires ; and Francis, having 
an punish divorce of Philip Augustus. He had given away the plighted of and having received in turn no less 
crown of Bohemia and Bulgaria He had received homage from John for the japostolic blessi eparted from the Lateran with an “ unwritten” approbation 
crown of England; and, pin himself of Count Baldwin's capture of Constan- of his rule. ae wg 
tinople, he had become the arbiter of the fortunes of the eastern empire. So Inflamed with holy ardor for the conversion of men, and for the defence of 
nw all had ~ triumphant. But dark clouds had now, arisen, which may well oe fortress and centre of the Catholic faith, he returned to his native city. 
supposed to have shaped and colored the evening reverie of this great con-|'His toilsome march was a genuine ovation. His steps were followed by ad- 
queror, when it was interrapted by the sudden appearance of Francis and his ‘miring crowds; church-bells rang out their peals at his approach; processions 
solemn litanies advanced to meet him; enraptured devotees kissed 
aces of his strange suitors, and observed their bare and un- and age, repeated the vows of poverty, continence, obedience, and labo ; 
washed feet, his lip curled with disdsin, and, sternly commanding them to with-| jand 2 the words passed from sich to mouth, other vows mingled with 
draw, he seemed again to retire from the euter world into some of the deep re- \them, devoting lands, convents, and monasteries, to the use of those whose 
cess of that capacious mind. Francis and his companions betook themselves a of all worldly wealth was thus enthusiastically celebrated. Superb 
to prayer ; Innocent to his couch. There (says the legend he dreampt that a ‘inconsistency ! No homage, however extravagant, is refused by mankind to a 
e heavens, cast her boughs on every side, a shelter from the heat| rendered, even by the least reflecting, to the great mistery of our nature ; — 
and a refreshment to the weary. The vision of the night (so proceeds the tale) the existence in man of volitions a sedges not absorbed in the Supreme 
dictated the policy of the morning, and assured Innocent that, under his foster-'|Will, but, in some enigmatic sense distinct from it. The simple-hearted 
ing care, the Franciscan Palm would strike deep her roots, and expand her foli- [Francis had a readier solution. ** They honor God,” he exclaimed, “in the 
ever however, was there a time when the councils of Rome were less un. the fact is certain, that on his return from Rome, the spouse of Poverty re- 
der the influence of narcotics of any kind. It must have been in the vigils, not \ceived for the use of his spiritual offspring a formal aon of the ones « of 
in the slumbers, of the night, that the pontiff revolved the incidents of the pre.| St. Mary of Angels, or the 6 aot which his pious zeal had reinstated. 
ceeding evening, and perceived their full significance. Yet why deliberate at) Among the saints of the Roman valendar few enjoy more exalted renown 
all when it is impossible to err? Infallibility should advance to truth by one free! than St. Clare, a scion of the noble house of Ortolana. “Clara,” so runs the 
inturtive bound, not hobbling on the crutches of inquiry and inference. It is j)y}) of her canonization, “ claris preclara meritis, magne in dale -clasitine 
among the mysteries which we are bound to revere in silence, that, whether iglorie, ac in terra miraculorum sublimium, p seis claret.” Even before her 
° . . brilliant one, and at the instance of her mother, to whom the promise had been 
a governed the resolves of Innocent ; but an obvious conjecture may supply Jaddressed, she therefore received at the baptismal fount the significant name 
The at traditional maxim of the papal dynasty has ever been, to direct, Pepe, 
great papal dynasty her childhood she had justified the appellation. Beneath her costly 
the tendencies of each succeeding age, by grasping and controlling the springs) robes, and the jewels whidh adorned them, she wore the penitentia! girdle ; 
reached the pontiff tidings of the appearance and rapid diffusion of a spirit full She ‘admired the lustre of his sancity, "The mutual attraction wee 
of menance to all thrones, and oer ot subjugation. It might be-| fej and acknowledged, They met, conferred, and met again. By his advice 
called the fraternizing spirit. It manifested itself in the creation of brother-||,,, elopement from the house of her parents was arranged, and by his as- 
hoods as barriers against despotism, both feudal and ecclesiastical. In all the) |.istance it was effected. They fled to the Porzioncula. Monks, chanting their 


chief cities of Europe, the merchants, citizens, and workmen, were forming 
themselves into guilds, and electing their own syndics and magistrates. Al- 
ready might be , see dar the active germs of the great commercial common- 
wealths of Florence, Pisa, and Genoa; of Frankfort, Ghent, and Bruges; of 
Hamburgh, Lubec, and Bremen; and those of the noless great commercial 
corporations of London, Bristol, and Norwich. Still more numerous were the 
religious associations which, in one vast, though incoherent alliznce, opposed 
the pride and luxury of their spiritual lords. From the Gaudaiquiver to the 
Elbe—from the Thames to the Tiber—swarms of such socialists practised, or 
seemed to practise, extreme austerities, and inculeated doctrines abhorred of 
the orthodox and the faithful, Obscurely distinguished from each other as Pata- 
rins, Cathari, Bons-Hommes, Poor men of Lyons, Josephines, Flagellants, 
Publicani, and Waldenses, or grouped together under the general term of Albi- 
genses, they rejected the sacraments of marriage and penance, and disbeliev- 
ed the magical influence of baptism and the lawfulness of oaths and of capital 
They‘maintained that no divine ordinance was valid if administered 

y apriest in mortal sin They taught that the successors of the apostles were 
bound to succeed to the apostolic poverty ; and since none so well fulfilled that 
hereditary obligation as themselves, they thought that none were equally well 
entitled to discharge the apostle officer. 


matins by torch.light, received and welcomed her there; and then, attended 
by her spiritual guide, she took sanctuary in the neighboring church of St. 
Paul until arrangements could be made for her reception in a convent. 

The heroine of the romance was in her nineteenth, the hero in his thir- 
tieth year. Yet she was not an Eloisa, but only one of those young ladies 
(all good angels guard them!) by whom the ether of sacerdctal eloquence 
cannot be safely inhaled in private. He was not an Abelard, but only one 
of those ghostly counsellors (all good angels avert them!) who would con- 
duct souls to heaven by the breach of the earliest and most sacred of the 
duties which He who reigns there has laid upon us. Such, indeed, was 
the superiority of Francis to any prejudice in favor of filial obedience and 
parental authority, that despite the agony and the rage of her father, and 
the efforts of his armed retainers, he induced her two sisters, Agnes and 
Beatrice, to follow her flight ard to partake of her seclusion. The shears 
which severed the clustering locks of Agnes, were held, we are assured, by 
his own consecrated hands. 

So bewitching an example was, of course, fatal to many other flowing 
tresses, and to the serenity of the heads they covered. The church of St. 
Damiano, which the zeal of Francis had reconstructed, became the convent 
of the order of poor sisters. Monks cannot cease to be men; and, in their 
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silent cells, the hearts of the Minor brethren throbbed to learn that their!|a caravan, consisting of a string of some thirty of forty camels, defiled slowly 
cravings for woman’s sympathy were thus, at least, partially satisfied. through the beautiful vale of St.Anne. This magnificent valley at the entrance 
Under the guidance of the ladies of the house of Ortolana, and the legisla-| of which lays the city of Smyria, in all the pride of her oriental beauty, is of 
tion of their common founder, colonies of this devoted sisterhood were ra-| vast extent, and remarkable for its luxurious vegitation It stretches many 
pidly settled in all the chief cities of Europe ; and Clara, the disobedient) miles into the interior of the country, closed in, on all sides, by lofty mountains. 
and the devout, being elected the first abbess of the order, performed mira-| The picturesque procession having wound through the last deep ravine, at 
cles of self conquest in her lifetime, and miracles of mercy inthe tomb. | the steady undeviating pace of the untiring camel, at last emerged into the open 

At the summit of his hopes, Francis surveyed the path which yet lay be-| country, and came toa halt. It was here that the travellers, who had availed 
fore him ; and his spirit fainted at the prospect. Renown, influence, su- themselves of the protection of the caravan so long as their course was the 
premacy, had gathered round him, and his soul was oppressed with the re-| same with its appointed course, were to separate from their companions, and 
sponsibilities of trusts so weighty, and for the use of which he was wholly chose each his track over the wide, desolate plain that lay before them These 
unprepared by any literary or theological education. In words which he, were chiefly Europeans ; and amongst the number were two young Englistmen, 
ascribes to Francis himself, St. Bonaventura depicts the conflict of his mind) who having heard that semewhere in this direction the remains of a temple had 
on the grave question, whether, by a life of solitary devotion, or by a life 0'| been lately found, had set out in quest of it, although with only an indeffinite 
apostolic labors, he should best fulfil the divine counsels. If the quotation jdea as to the locality of the ruins. 
of his language be accurate, it is evident that he inclined to the more active! The tinkling of the camel bells was scarcely lost in the distance before the 
choice, but dreaded to oppose to the wisdom of his age the foolishness of) adventurers began to bethink themselves of the admonitions they had received 
such preaching as his untaught mind and unpractised tongue could utter | from their companions. The night had fallen so suddenly that it seems as 
If the difficulty itself is characteristic of him, the escape from it is still ‘though the darkness had been hurled down upon the earth from the depth of 
more so. the dark blue sky. No indications of the ruims they sought presented them- 
one of his Torto, the! selves ; and what was more the Smyronites has not left them in ignorance 

jjacent mountains, a hermit absorbed in devotion. o him, a o Ulara,’ that no human habitation existed within a distance of many miles. 

Francis despatched instructions to ascertain what was the pleasure of the) Fora time they wandered recklessly on, thinking “0 would find a esuch 
ep of the church on this momentous question. The answers ofthe quite soft enough among the low aromatic herbs, which clothed the desert 
ermit and the abbess were the same. To each it had been revealed that where they were roaming ; but soon the idea of quitting their saddles at all 
of go preach, was tacitly given up, notwithstanding the fatigue of their jaded horses ; for on 
» WO pul words inte his mouth. o receive the jolo | all sides, now far off, now so near that they started involuntarily, rose the omi- 
knelt on the earth, his head bare «nd bowed down, his hands crossed over! nous howling of the beasts of prey, whose numbers render the vicinity of Ephe- 
his breast. On hearing it he vaulted from the ground, crying, ‘* Let bh 8°! sus so dangerous. They were now greatly at a loss to proceed, or in what man- 
forth in the name of the Lord!” At his first appearance as a preacher, 6, to pass the night until the returning day should enable them to shape their 
burning eloquence burst from his lips, diseases fled at his touch, sinners 9 ice in safety, when suddenly they perceived a faintly twinkling light gleam- 
abandoned their vices, and crowds flocked into his order. Every a — '\ing on the plain, a short distance from them. 
tox af the! at a sight so unexpected in this dreary solitude, they glad- 
ye i the Menor icctlicet, hed eastmablall ot the Persioncele. y hurried towards it, and soon distinguished in the dim starlight the dark out- 

This convention was rendered memorable in their acnals by the apportion- we of a heap of ruins, where broken arches and prostrate columns lay ming*ing 

ogether. ‘They had no doubt that this was the temple they were in search of ; 
ment which was then made of the Christian world into so many Franciscan ‘ 

“ie : : but the light which now appeared to burn so steadily in the interior was not so 
missions. For himself, the founder reserved the kingdom of France, as the |.) ted for. Ad h hey @ 4: snd hav 
noblest and most arduous province. Tuscany, Lombardy, Provence, Spain,| ‘em opr orst- edanen vancing to the spot, they dismounted ; and having 

: Spell as ’ | fastened their horses to a pillar, proceeded to explore the ruins, which were of 
and Germany, were assigned to five of his principal followers. Such were now é hich briat d 
their numbers that thirty-four departed for Provence, and no than BY My Nereus Tay, 
found their way tu the empire. The land of the Ghibellines, the future birth- 
lace of Luther, formed, however, even in the 13th century, an exception to 
a welcome with which, in other parts of Europe, these new emissaries of! 
Rome were enthusiastically received. Of the itinerants along the banks of the . 
Rhine aad the Danube, oth fags aie taal Siaeile intelligible in the Gemsanl posed as to form a circular wall, whilst the roof had originally been part of that 


‘with considerable skill ; and a couch cumposed of the long leaves of the ludian 


communicate, and were driven away with ridicule and outrage. 

The French Mission received a yet more unexpected as re place 
this great undertaking under the special! care of St. Peter and St. Paul, Francis, ne “ 2 : 
commenced his journey by visiting their sepulchres. Rome had at that time re. ** his side. He was a man seemingly of some fifty years of age, with a mild 


ceived another, not less memorable, guest, since known in the calendar of the : J - , 
saints by the name of Dominick. He was a Spaniard, the member of a noble, ful expression. His dress was that worn by the Armenians of the lower or- 


house, a man of letters and a priest. Amid the horrors of the crusade against oo Rw age long beard and flowing hair rendered his appearance strikingly 
the Albigenses , and while himself deeply stained with that blood-guiltioess,) ? “The 

: : gazed at him for a few minutes, and then advancing were about 
Rad segentense, and inoalonted exthedeny. And now, sojournet) ts enter the apartinent and crave his hospitality for the night. At the sound of 


in the metropolis of Christendom, he saw a vision, Christ himself possessed, of their footsteps ; the solitary man suddenly started from the ground, and as 


with wrath against mankind, (so well agreed his sleeping and his waking . : 
: ; 'soon as his eye fell on the strangers, careless of the customary forms of eastern 
thoughts,) and then appeared to him the Virgin mother, appeasing her Son by, politeness, he held out his hands as though to ward them off, and exclaim- 
nting to him two men, in one of whom the dreamer saw his own image.| ” 

e other was a stranger to him. When, with the return of light, he repaired “Ss 

Stand back ! At your peril come no further ! 

to a neighboring church to worship, that stranger appeared there in the garb) He spoke in Italian ; and the Englishmen, half smiling at the idea that he 
of a mendicant. ‘ My brother, my companion,” exclaimed the Spaniard, “ let), in the name, 
us unite our powers, and nothing shall prevail against us ;” and forthwith the ant We wil act injure 
of the | A smile, in which there was intense melancholy, passed over the lips of the 
They met again at the palace of the Cardinal Ugolino. He proposed to them selinary 
the elevation of some of their followers to the episcopacy, and even to the 
sacred college. The offer was declined by both. Another ineffectual pro- i he tne 


posal was made by Dominick himself for the union of their separate institutes ; How !” exclai ee ; «gems 
ar !” exclaimed the strangers instinctively grasping their pistols. 
pe a rs profession of mutual support, they parted to divide the); .nigg willingly,” continued he. ‘There is no danger for you, if you do not 
sig > ‘ , ‘touch me ; and if you require food and shelter, as I imagine you do, most gladly 
‘The secure his share of that empire, Francie, however, found it necessary! iwill I now offer you both. It has been my privilege to prepare a resting place 


to abandon his contemplated mission. ‘The sagacity of Ugolino had detected) ‘ar 
the intrigues and secret machinations of the enemies of this new spiritaall| they avail the 


power, and his authority induced the founder of it to remain at Rome, to coun-||" 7), Englishmen looked at one another ; for the manners and language of 
teract — ie yg ae genius of his cen gested cana | ithe solitary were by no means in accordance with the meanness of his Leas and 
| appearance. But he gave them no time for reflection ; taking the lamp from 


charge of the gentler power, Somnus, who, throwing open the ivory gates, ex | ; ' 
hibited to first attempting in vain to her| wall, he gathered his garments closely around him, and passing them 
wings, and then a majesti> bird, gently alighting to spread her far-extended| atid, Follow me : for at yout peril: yeu 
Juinage over the unprotected brood. The interpretation was obvious. The "' ©Dler here I" ‘They obeyed ; and leading them to the door of a room somes 
P Unilin ef the what similar to that he had quitted, he stood aside, and signed to them to enter. 
of the eyrie P It was furnished with several couches of dried leaves, covered with panther- 
| skins ; and in the centre stood a small tabie, roughly constructed of uneven 
ut Innocent was dead, and the third Honorius, a stranger to Francis, and) wood. When the travellers had completed the survey, they found that their 


‘singular host had retired, leaving a lamp on the threshold; but in afew minutes 
thes the ier he reappeared, carrying several vases of fresh water, and a large baske: filled 
Great the thinte, of propa \iwith grapes and other fruits, just gathered-—a circumstance which seemed also 
ee gee compesed with the utmost skill of the preacher has . Pe| Somewhat unaccountable in the midst of a desert plain. These he placed at 
bis on ‘bis tomory. But at the sight of door, and requested them to lift the provisions themselves on the table. As 


: Pie ’ | he stooped, the light of the lamp shone fuil in his face, and the strangers sud- 
of leaving in biter! denly started with an involuntary feeling of ioathing, as they became of 
lowed. anal the strange and deadly whiteness which characterised it. The solitary perceived 

une vehement sell-conilict followed, and then abandoning himeel! to the’! snd understood the movement ; he crossed his arms on his breast (an attitude 
natural current of his own ardent emotions, he poured forth his soul, in an) y 


||indicative of entire submission,) and said calmly, * Even so; I am a leper.” 
va The travellers had been long enough in the east to be aware of the viruleut na 
which spoke os thin him. ts such lips no request could be preferred tn ture of this dreadful disease, and of the unfailing certainty of its communication 
vain ; and Ugolino was nominated by Honorius to the high and confidential by contagion, though the touch by which it is conveyed were only from the 


cao ; garment of the afflicted person. They now, therefore, appreciated and under- 
post of protector to the Minorite brethren.—-( Remainder next week.) stood the generous precautions of their unhappy host, and complied with his 


See ae request to sit down and partake of the repast he had provided, whilst he himself 
THE ARMENIAN LEPER. sat on the ground at the door, in order to supply any wants that might occur to 

Towards the close of one of those long, bright, sultry days which succeed) |them. 
each other with such unvarying sameness during the summer of Asia Minor,|| Whilst availing themselves gladly of the refreshment they so much required, 
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the travellers continued to look with deep interest on the sufferer, seemingly! 
so patient under so grievous a trial ; and, but for the dread of reawakening 
his sorrows, they would have inquired into the details of a history that could 
not fail to be most striking. He was himself, however, the first to open the 
subject, 
“You now understand,” he said, “‘why it is that I live among these solitary, 
ruins, an outcast and an exile, not from my country only, but from all mankind. 
My disease is the incurable leprosy, for which there is no hope tillits power 
over my mortal body shall be replaced by the corruption of the grave itself. 
Living, [ shall never more know the pressure of a fellow creature's hand ; and 
dying, my fainting Lead must not even make its last resting place on the bosom 
of a stranger ‘” 
“What a fate !” exclaimed the Englishmen with an accent of pity. _ 
“What a blessed, what anoble fate !” exclaimed the leper enthusiastically, 
“if | thereby fulfil the purpose of my creation, as ordained by the All Wie. 
whose prerogative alone is to draw out good from evil! Inglesi, you look sur | 
prised to hear the poor forlorn leper speaking thus ; but you are young, and 


your eyes are yet dazzled with the false glitter of this world's perishable joys. 


If you please I will tell you the story of my life, and so accomplish a part of 
the end for which J suffer, if it teach you hereafter, when adversity shail stand 
upon your threshold, to open wide the door, and welcome to your hearth and 
home that destroyer of all selfi-h peace and blind security !” The strangers 
signified their satisfaction at the proposal: and the leper, drawing as near to 
them as he could consistently with their safety, began at once to relate his 
history. 

«| am an Armenian by birth, as my dress sufliciently indicates ; but you. 
would not guess, from my appearance now, tnat I was the only child of the 


richest diamond merchant of Broussa, a tair Asiatic town, whose name, it) 


may be, you have scarcely ever heard. I was sole heir to all his wealth, 
and from my earliest infancy { dwelt in his splendid habitation, surrounded 
by every luxury which a patnpered fancy could desire. He died when |! 
was quite a boy, and I renatved under the care of an uncle, who, being in, 
fact dependent on m< for support, was abundantly careful to gratify my eve-, 


when it is discovered that a man is afflicted with leprosy, especially if it 
be that species of the disease which is incurable, he becomes, for all his 
friends and relatives, as one dead, and even those nearest and dearest to 
him renounce him as utterly as trough he were a perfect stranger. Instant- 


ily, lest with an hour's delay the coutamination should spread, he is driven 


forth, not only from house and home, but from all human habitation, and 
left to find his way, in the first agonies of his complaint, to the only refuge 
left to him, if he perish not on the road, as many do 

‘** No sooner did this victim of so terrible a doom distinguish the foot- 
steps of a man, than, litting up his voice, he implored of me, by every sa- 
cred name, to find means to give him to drink, for that he was perishing of 
thirst. But J, heedless of his misery, gathered carefully my robes around 
me, and fled from his presence with abhorrence. As I did so, suddenly, 
like a warning voice, I seemed to hear reéchoed back upon my ear, the 
words which I myself had spoken but an hour before—the burning words, 
wherein I showed how charity meant love, and sternly announced that on 
every human being that law of love was laid, commanding them to cherish 
one another even to their own detriment! My friends, a man may hear the 
exhortations of another, and callously continue in his sins; but when by 
|his own words he is judged, when his better selfstands forward to condemn 
bim, his conscience must be seared, mo:e even than mine had been with all 
my pride and folly, to enable him to remain in obstinacy. [ had been about 
to leave a fellow creature to perish in the worstJof agonies. I paused—I 
‘urned—I hesitated. Then it occurred to me that I could, without much 
peril to mysell, enable the sufferer to reach the water’s edge, by taking off 


||my scart, several yards in length, and giving him one end to hold, whilst 


\the other, grasped in my hands, would enable me to drag bim to the stream- 
‘let. How little I merited the blessings the leper invoked upon my head 
as he saw meturn! How he seized my girdle with the energy of one whose 
lite depended on this aid! till slowly, and by toilsome degrees, I drew him 
to the river’s brink! Alas! the effort had so exhausted him, that when 
there, he was incapable of standing on his feet to descend the bank and 
drink. 

I had again turned to leave him. I imagined I could do no more, though [ 


ry wish. This injuaicivus treatment might bave been my ruin, had not saw that with the water almost rippling to his feet, he could not obtain ove drop 
my own inclination fortunately led me in a course that saved me from fall | for his parched lips. I moved away despite of his cries. With one desperate 
ing into idleness and dissipation. You are aware that we are Christians ; effort he threw himself forward. He grasped my robe! I uttered a cry of hor- 
the foundation of the Armenian church having been laid in the earliest por! He seized my hand ! Maddened with terror { tore myself fron his grasp. 


days of an organized Christianity, and continuing with the same forms and | flung him from me with a violence which sent him rolling backwards amongst 


ceremonies to the present day. From the first dawn of my reasoning poW-| the stones ; and I fled as though pursued by demons. For the next week, 


ers it was my ambition to becom a priest ; not so much, however, from MY |what a life was mine! Forever haunted by one gastly fear, which embodied 
pinged vocation, as from the certainty that by this means alone | could alll ever had most dreaded, this much of good was in me even then, that I 


ave an opportunity of gratifying my studious propensities and op serene ‘avoided the personal contact of my friends and servants, lest, even before the 
love of reading. Those only of the young Armenian men who are destined, disease showed itself, some contagion should spread : and wo is me ! never 
for the church receive any kind of education ; and such was my intense de- before had the human voice seemed so sweet to me, or my soul so yearned for 
sire for knowledge, that when, as a candidate for the priesthood, our libra- Siesta sympathy ! My heart seemed to swell, even to bursting, with ten- 
ries (which are extremely aucient,) were opened to me, I went far beyond dermess for those whose friendly hand | dared not touch ; and at last the strug- 
the regular routine of study eran on me pe on and neeaione te whole’ Igle of my feelings was so violent, that I was seized with a raging fever, and 
time to the pursuit of science and learning. aving acquired a e more | oe A ; : ’ 
important languages ot the east-—the Sanscrit, Hebrew, and others—I be-|lpoepital _—— Inglesi, from that unconsciousness I awoke in the leper 


came desirous of gaining also those currently in use in Europe; and for this 
purpose I made a journey to [taly, tor Broussa has little or no connection 
with the civilized world, and, more than any other town in Asia Minor, 
has retained its natioual cnaracteristics and primitive customs. On my re | 
turn | was admitted to the priesthood ; and none could have been less qua- 
lified than myself tor this high calling, as far as humility and self denying 
virtue are requisite for it; but the authoritative power with which it in- 
vested me, suited well with my aspiring views; and this, along with my! 
immense wealth and great repuiation for learning, soon placed me in such) 


‘During my illness, the fatal disease communicated to me (as it could not 
fail to be) by that one touch of the leper's hand had declared itself, and noth- 
ing could save me, loved, respected as | had been, from the common doom of 
my fellow sufferers ; the curse was upon me which forever separated me from 
the sympathy of human beings! This only they did for me, in consideration, 
perhaps, of the position | had held before—they had me conveyed in safety to 
the hospital, and did not throw me out on the roadside to perish, as was but too 
customary ; but there they left me, and from that hour I existed no more for all 


an elevated position amongst my townsmen as gratified to the utmost my||Who had known me or loved me! And I awoke to know this, to feel it ; to 
worldly ambition and ivordinate pride. Ah! my friends, mine was then (shrink, and shudder, and moan, as thought that henceforward my sole com- 
the leprosy of the soul—far worse than that which now affects my mortal) panionship was to be with those loathsome beings whom I had ever avoided 
body! Whilst the motives of my best actions sprung from no pure source, ‘with sucn deep abhorrence. I was one of them! Freely they gathered round 
J avoided ali outward contamination with the most haughty and fastidious! |me, and touched me, and placed their terrible deformity, in which | shared, be- 
care. Too slothtul, and too greedy of man’s applause to practice ascetiom fore my very eyes! I could not bear it ; I was maddened by the sight. One 
and retirement trom the world, | wingled freely witb those of my fellow. night | made my escape from the hospital, and fled back towards the town where 
men who would admire wy knowledge and laud my seeming sanctity, whilst | had dwelt, so blessed with all that earth could give. I well knew I never 
I turned away from all the sinful and degraded without an attempt to re-| could regain my position, or the wealth of which my uncle had taken possession, 
claim them. To sucha height did | carry my abhorrence of all things un. according to the law ; but I had a yearning tolook on human faces not disfig- 
clean, that I neglected, in consequence, one entire portion of my duties as lured by that dreadful taint, and I rushed wildly onward to the gates, with a faint 
priest; this was the care of the leper hospital, established at some distance hope that I might enter unperceived. All fled at my approach, as I had fled 
from the town as a refuge for tbe victims of that fatal malady, to which a }when ne implored me ; and when I reached the town, I was driven back with 
retributive justice has now consigned myself. It is true, in flying fromthe curses. I turned to fly, and they pursued me, trying to stone me to death ; but 
very sight of these miserable beings, and scrupulously avoiding all contact [ was fired with all the energy of my despair, and escaped far into the desert, 
with them, | only obeyed the custom of the country, and the still more uni-) ‘where at least if none were near to comfort, there wes no leper's hideous face 
versal law of self-preservation—that which actuates yourselves even now ;) ito torture me! It was night: a cloudless heaven was above me, a changeless 
but it is a rule ot the creed [ professed that a man should give his tite for wilderness around ; and I was alone, struggling in a solitude which should be 
the brethren, if need be ; and therefore that was in mea crime which ib mine eternally, till I went to seek companions among the mouldering dead ! 


others was not so. But the hour of reckoning with me was at hand. /Then the full horror of my sentence caused my brain to reel. I flung myself 


There is a certain festival in the Armenian church, when it is customary, | 
that the priest should address the people. This was ever for me a day of | 
exultation and vain display, for then only could [ manifest the extent of | 
my knowledge, and startle with the thunders of my eloquence. 

**[ Joved, in my arrogance, to tower over all that kneeling crowd, and. 
show them what | myself must be in the high standard of virtue I present-) 
ed for their example! The last time I performed this duty of my calling,’ 
the subject | chose was thet of charity; and | found an ample field for my 
stern disdain, and bold comparisons, in pointing out to them the wide dit-| 
ference between my own high theories respecting this universal law, and! 
the practica! system of its performance in Mohammedan countries, where | 
the moester of scores of tortured and crouching slaves erects an hospital for! 
cats, or commands that, after his death, a little reservoir tor the rain-water| 
shall be hewn out on his tombstone, that the birds may come and drink. 1) 
showed them how, virtually, they bad all renounced the common brother-| 
hood which binds in one the human race; how, daily, their rude hands 
tore asunder the fraternal tie between man and man! And, when I had 
conluded, I passed with haughty step through the ranks of my humble lis | 
teners, and went out to a grove of cypress near the town, to indulge in the 

leasant reflections which arose abundantly from my gratified vanity. 1 
hed wandered on for some time, wrapt in thought, when a deep groan 
sounding near me caused me to turn round, and | perceived an unhappy 
wretch, evidently in great euflering, vainly endeavoring to crawl to a stream 
tha! flowed near bim, where he might quench his thirst. At aglance—as 
quickly as you Ingles, perceived the malady in me—I saw that he was a 
leper, and | could easily account for his forlorn situation in this wood," 


which was near the hospital I have already mentioned. In Asiatic towns! 


down upon the desert sands ; I raved, I vept, and, in my despair, gave way to 
most impious thoughts, 

*‘In this mood | lay till morning dawned, and thenI rose to look upon 
the scene around me—-a wide, uninterrupted field of burning sand, where 
the sunbeams revelled in unbroken splendor. One prominent object only 
met my eye. Close to me grew a tall and grscetul palm-tree, towering up 
against the deep blue sky. I advanced and passed my arm round the sien- 
der stem, for I seemed to have a sort of companionship with it. Like my- 
self, it was a lonely, solitary thing; and surely its existence in that vast 
desert must be useless, as my own would be henceforward. But as! look- 
ed on it 1 was struck with wonder and admiration, In my happier days I 
had been too much engrossed with my ambitious occupations and absorb- 
ing selfishness to have time to study the marvellous perfection displayed in 
the minutest works of nature, and now I gazed with almost childish delight 
on the exquisite beauty of every leaf on those long feathery branches, and 
the perfect adaption of each delicate fibre or fold of veined bark to the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. The tree was thickly laden with fruit ; 
the ripe dates strewed the grotnd all around me. I easily gathered a 
sufficient quantity to allay the hunger which had assailed me; and I then 
perceived that there grew, beneath the protecting shade of the lonely palm, 
several low bushes of the pitcher plant, whose bright green leaves do so 
marvellously take a vase-like form, and catch every drop of rain or dew 
ull they hav secreted a cool, delighttul draught, which has saved the life 


jof many a way-worn traveller in the desert. With this I quenched my 


thirst, and with all my wants thus satisfied I sat down at the foot of the 
friendly palm, and fell into deep meditation. 
‘* This fair tree, alone in the desert, whose existence I compared to my 
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own, had abundantly proved that it was not a thing created in vain, “ere it! 
but for the relief it had even now afforded to my sufferings ; and there was 
to me something ennobling in the idea, that the germ of the vegetable life 
might have been placed in the sand, and passed through the various stages 
of its mysterious growth and fruition, till it cawe to be this stately palm, 
with the sole purpose, as ordained by the Creator, of hereafter alleviating 
the pangs of one of His human creatures. Be this as it might, it was im- 
possible for me not to perceive, as I continued to examine all the perfec- 
tions of its formation, with eyes opening for the first time to the actual won- 
ders of nature, that the consummate wisdom therein displayed had been 
exercised for some one fore-determinate purpose, and that this purpose was. 

Moreover, that guiding power which had directed the symmetrical 
outline of each tiny leaf upon my desert tree, had doubtless in like manner 
ruled every passing event in the life of reasoning beings. In that case, if 
all things on earth were tending to the great consummation of the orer- 
coming of evil by good, the individuality even of suffering might well be 
forgot in the joy of adding our petty efforts to so glorious an end. My past 
life rose up before me, with its vanity, its utter egotism, its evil, fostered 


continually in my breast, and disseminated by my influence on others. 


Surely thrice welcome the leprosy which had torn me from my stronghold 


of pride and ambition, and cast me ovt into the desert, to be alone with— | 


‘horses shot under him. In the unfortunate retreat from Moscow, the young 
officer paid to his kind the debt he owed to Marie Per, by saving from cer- 
tain death Madame Lavaud and her son. At Lutzen he commanded a 
Croatian regiment. Leipzig, Lendenau, and Costbeim, brought him the 
grade of officer of the Legion of Honor. At Montelimart he was the last to 
render military honours to Napoleon on going to Elba. During the hundred 
days he was again in action. At Quatre Bras, though wounded in the 
head and arin, he refused to quit his post. He attacked with fury Hougou- 
mont, defended by the English under Sir Robert Inglis. His men fell be- 
side him, and his horse was shot under him, but the English officer struck 
up the muskets of bis men with his cane, as he saw that the colonel’s arm 
was in a scarf, and thus allowed him to escape. Waterloo ended his mili- 
tary career. 

Aad now this same man is on trial for bribing a Minister of France. 
Such is human nature. Jour. of Com, 


THE FIRE-SHIP. 
SronincTon, Aug. 10th, 1847. 
We then lay across the deck for awhile and peered into the gloom to sea- 
ward vainly striving to catch a glimpse of the ‘* Fire Ship.” 
This Fire-Ship is a part of the creed of a Block Islander, and (the truth 


thought! My friends, I will not weary you with ail my reflections during js to be acknowledged) there is something very odd about her. Others 
the long days when my mind was disciplined in that wilderness, till! \than the islanders have believed in it. Dr. Mitchell once visited the isl- 
, | mistake not, did so do, and his account is in the 
a step. Face to face with truth, in the immensity of that solitude, [ beheld some Society in New York. ta 2 Hi oT 
all things in their real light, and became at last what | now am—most hep-|| Some seventy years ago a ship appeared in the offing of Block Island. 
5 t palm- } - such legends have, and is told in fifty ways. e was a noble ve-sel o. 
was desirous of so — my future! war, with sky-scrapers set, and the islanders watched her till she disap- 
grea — ( al to, the win owing fresh from the west. As ni ickened, they saw 
ri ight in her rigging. 
whom I desired to live, though forever cast out from amongst them. 1 | An ldlendion sat ree beach watching that light. He heard a voice, 
came at length to this spot, and fancied that it seemed, as it were, prepared even at that distance, and the shrill whistle of the boatswain, but even as 
essary for my daily wants. e soil was » and would dense mist, and hid the light from his view. Fift inut ight h 
readily adniit of cultivation; and if I could establish a certain degree of passed and again the light aap 8g At the ery coats peer} 
communication with a village which lies at no great distance, | might thus it a sheet of flame rose from the deck of the vessel and every spar and rope 
. ; - beach and alarme e inhabitants, an t 
ward to a life of solitude without dread. The mosque belonging to the watched the flames as they leaped along the. Snel the tere Bee «my A 
village stood, as those places of worship usually do, ata little distance from half hour passed and no boat left the land to assist the crew of the burnin 
the habitations of the people; and I repaired thither next morning, keepi*g vessel, but doubtless they had by this time taken to their boats. The win 
ata distance where it was not possible I could injure any one. had entirely lulled, and when the tall thin spirr of flame caught the sail 
At break of day, as I expected, the muezzin appeared to sound the call to |which had been fluttering on the main royal, there was not air enough 
prayers ; and when he had concluded, whilst he still stood on the minaret’s ‘moving to break off the spar, but it burned to a thin /ine of fire, and then 
yallery, { drew near, and addressed him without danger to himself. He wil-| crumbled and fell in a shower of coals. At this moment the eye of an isl- 
ingly entered into the arrangement I propused, and agreed to bring the provi- ander saw a strange commotion in the clouds which were lit up by the blaze 
sions then necessary, as well as everything else I mes te to a certain i of the burning ship, and beyond her, out in the offing, the foam leaped 
on the plain, where he was to find in exchange a magnificent diamond ring that) trom the crests of the waves, showing’that a squall was eoming. 
still remained on the hand none dare to touch. By this means I was enabled | On it came, tearing up the sea before it, whirling the clouds into all fan- 
to establish myself, with all the comforts you see around me, in this my home. tastic shapes and driving the spray like a white wall of water on, till it 
Years have gone by since then; my vines yield fruit, my garden flourishes, reached the blazing ship. Away to leeward flew flakes of fire and streams 
and I am contented, or rather I am most happy, for I have found it possible, /of flame, and burning rigging and bright gleaming spars. An instant the 
Pariah as I am, to link myself to the beloved human race, by the power of cou- gallant vessel staggered and bowed to the tempest, then flew like a fire bird 
ferring benefits. My daily occupation is to weave the long reeds which grow swiftly towards the shore. It was a fearful sight, that mass of fire and 
on the banks of the stream into baskets and mats. These | cast on the bosom, flame bounding over the ocean. An awe fell on all that saw it, and the 
of the friendly rivulet, and its gentle waters bear them down to the village watc hers on the surf-beaten shore sat silently side by side and fixed their 
through which it flows; from thence they are withdrawn by the peasants, w o \affrighted gaze on the phantom like ship that swept shoreward in such 


sell them at the neighboring town ; and more than once, when the fructifying magnificent array. No thought now of the spoi!s of the wreck, no thought 
of the lives of gallant men, no thought of anything but that frightful vi- 


rains had delayed their beneficent dews, the produce of ny work has saved them ° t | 
| sion that seemed to be a curse of God, a bolt from his hand flying on to- 


from famine. 


“ Inglesi, you have listened patiently to this my tale, and now you must lie ¥ 


you mingle with its dazzling pleasures, and are allured by its vain hopes, you 


\Iferce as the lightning of heaven, a thousand brilliant spars and barning 


down to rest. To-morrow you return to the world, and it may be that, when 


will appreciate them at their true value, remembering how an inward convic- 
tion in faith and trust could make a solitary leper thrice blest in a desert.” 
Whether the Englishmen profited by these admonitions, the record saith not. 
Next morning they departed, to take their part in the stir of life again, but the 
Armenian leper still dwells alone among the ruins of the temple. 
GENERAL CUBIERES. 


\'sent the blood through his trembling body, when a sound came over the 
{sea that shook the island as it never shook in the surf-thunder. 


ard the island. 

Five, ten minutes might she have been plying thus before the gale, and 

‘bad neared the island within but a short distance, when suddenly she stop- 
ed, or seemed to stop in her wild flight. ‘There wasa flash, blinding and 


timbers filled the air, and deep darkness, the very blackness of darkness 
settled on the sea. Ten times had the heart of the watcher on the rock 


From that day to this the Block Islanders have believed that they see the 


| spectral ship in stormy nights, and that its coming foretells some disaster. 


The life of General Despans-Cubieres, is somewhat remarkable. His) Qne and all believe it as they believe there is an ocean, and I have seen 


father was the Marquis of Cubieres, page of Louis XV., and ecuyer o 


(many of them, young and old, who say they have seen it. I have become 


Louis XVI. and Louis XVIII. He was born in 1788. At the imprison-) satisfied myself that they do see something strange in the mist. Persons 


ment of his family, he, of course went with them. His age alone saved 


him from death. He was adopted, after some days of misery, by a family’ 
named Jordan, and a solid as well as brilliant education given him. He 
entered first the military school of St. Cyr, afterwards that of Fontaine- 


bleau, was made sub-lieutenant, and joined the army. At the siege of 
Marienbourg he helped to take aa English brig by means of a praam, whose 
crew consisted of hussars. He made the campaign of 1805, was present 
at several combats, and slightly wounded at Austerlitz. Being dangerous- 
ly wounded in the battle of Auerstadt, he was lying on the field of battle| 
when a woman (such as there were many at that period) perceived him, 
flew to his aid, carried him far from the ‘* melee,” at the hazard of her life, 
and concealing him under some bushes, returned afterwards to the midst 
of the carnage to snatch other victims from the enemy. This courageous 
woman was named Marie Per, “cantiriere” of the 5ist Regiment. Hav- 
ing been made lieutenant, the young Cubieres fought at Czarnowe, and in’ 
1807 at the passage of the Alle. Having received a bayonet wound at Ey- 
lau, he was made prisoner for a moment, then obtained his liberty, fought 
in the ranks of the 5ist, and escaped miraculously the deadly fire that al- 
most entirely destroyed that heroic regiment, He fought afterwards at 
Friedland and Tilsit, and was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. A-| 
aid-de-camp of General Morand, he passed a short time at Warsaw, where, 
he gained the friendship of Poniatowski and other distinguished Poles. 
Having distinguished himself at Eckmuhl, Esseling, and Ratisbonne, he) 
was made captain at Wagram. In the disastrous campaign of Russia, he 
suffered cold and hunger with the rest, fought at Oserowne and Smolensk, 


stationed in a salt-magazine, kept the enemy at bay for an entire day. He 
fought also at Polosk, Viazna, and at the Moskowa, where he had 


from the main land who have come here to make an examination, say that 
they saw it distinctly, and if you wish to forteit all respect of a Block Isl- 
ander, express a doubt of the truth of the apparition, and you are set down 
as unworthy of attention. Whether the vision be a strange confirmation 
lof the mists, owing to peculiar currents of air or not, and if so, what the 
‘cause of those currents can be, I leave you to imagine. I heard an old 
‘man say he had seen it often, every spar and rope and timber being distinct 


and bright, and that he had watched it a halt hour at a time __as it lay roll- 


ing in the effing. Jour. Com. 


| Latest Intelligence. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Prorogation of Parliament.—The Queen in person prorogued Parliment 

on the 23 ult. The following is her speech :— 
My lords and Gentlemen: 

I have much satisfaction in being able to release you from the duties of a 
laborious and anxious session. I cannot take leave of you without expres- 
sing my greatest sense of the assiduity and zeal with which you have ap- 
plied yourselves to the consideration of the public interests. 

Your attention has been principally directed to the measures of immedi- 
ate relief, which a great and unprecedented calamity rendered necessary . 

I have given my cheerful assent to those laws which, by allowing the free 
admission of grain, and by 2ffording facilities for the use of sugar in brew- 


promote commerical intercourse. — 
I rejoice to find that you have in no instance proposed new restrictions, 


at which latter place he took a battery by assault, and afterwards, arr and distilleries, tend to increase the quantity of human food, and to 
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or interfere with the liberty of foreign or internal trade, as a mode of relie-| The London Atlas, speaking of the reported marriage of the Duke of Wel- 
ving distress. I feel assured that such measures are generally ineffectual, lington and Miss Burdett Coutts, says :—*t There is no longer any doubt that 
and, in some cases, aggravate the evils for the alleviation of which they are the preliminary engagements are nearly completed.” 
adopted. ) ‘ The Bank of England and the Money Market.—The Bank accounts for 

I cordially approve of the acts of large and liberal bounty by which you tbe week ending the 24th instant, indicate a decline in slmost every item ; the 
have assuaged the sufferings of my Irish subjects. I have also readily giv- only exceptions being those of the rest, the unemployed notes, and seven day 
i en my sanction to a law to make better provision for the permanent relief and other bills; the rest has increased £9,324; the unemployed notes, £147. 
of the destitute in Ireland. I have likewise given my assent to various bills g19 ; and the seven day and other bills, £16,885. The items of decrease are 
calculated to promote the agriculture and eae the industry of that por- a5 follows :—Public deposites, £56,337 ; other deposites, £313,902; securi- 
tion of the United Kingdom. My attention shall be directed to such fur-| ties, (not public) £457,132 ; notes issued, £119,725. While the decrease in 
ther measures as may be conductive to those salutary purposes. the aggregate amount of bullion is £148,503 ; the total quantity in store in 

My relations with foreign powers continue to inspire me with confidence both departments this week being £9,770,347, against £9,918,850 in the last 

It has afforded me great satisfaction to find that the measures which, in, The following is the probable state of partion in the new ‘Parliament. As 


concert with the King of the French, the Queen of Spain, and the Queen * : a , 
of Portugal, I have kee for the Pacification of Portegsl, have been at- oe the last Parliament, it shows a loss of thirty-five to the Pro. 


tended with success; and that the civil war, which for many months had 


Seats 
afflicted that country, has at last been brought to a bloodless termination. | , ‘ nee 
I indulge the hope that future differences between political parties in 
that country may be settled without an appeal to arms. | Ale olute gain fron 
I Gentlemen of the Hou ee of Commone— pan Gained by Liberals from Peelites............-....---------- 15 
thank you for your willingness in granting me the necessary supplies; Lent tr 10 
they shall be applied with due care and economy to the public service. | Ab in f liv 
I am happy to inform you that, notwithstanding the high prices of fot. solute gain from Feelites.........-. occcccccwces he 
the revenue has, up to the present time, been more productive than I had . ‘ . a 
reason to anticipate. The increased use of articles of general consump- Total absolute gain of the Liberals on the borough elections. .... - - 28 


tion has chiefly contributed to this result. The revenue derived from su-, 
gar, especially, has been greatly augmented by the removal of the prohibi- 
tury duties on foreign sugar. 

The various grants which you have made for education in the United 
Kingdom will, I trust, be conducive to the religious and moral improve- 
ment of my people. 

My Lords and Gentlemen— 

I think proper to inform you that it is my intention immediately to dis- 
solve the present Parliament. 

I rely with confidence on the loyalty to the throne, and attachment to 
the free irstitutions of this country, which animate the great body of my! 
pene I join with them in supplication to Aimighty God that the dearth 

y which we have been afflicted, may, by the Divine blessing, be converted 
into cheapness and plenty. 


A painful sensation has taken place in the money market since the depart- 
ure of the last steamer, and which in a greater or less degree has affected eve- 
ry branch of trade and manufactures. For some days the funds have been in 
a very unsettled state; and though speculation has not gone to the extent 
which it was apprehended it would, the financial condition of the country may. 
be said to be in a state of the most painful uneasiness. 

The Manchester business has for the lats few days been of a very limited 
character, and if the monetary embarrassment continues, increased distress will, 
be the inevitable consequence. Although the funds were in a state of unusual 
fluctuation last week, they have this week opened with greater firmness—but 
how long that position will be maintained, it is hard to predict. 

Consols on Monday opened at 88 5-8 a j for money from which they advanc- 
ed to 88] a 7-8, in consequence of the fall in the corn market. In the course 
of the day, the Bank of England announced an increased scale of discounts, 
which caused an immediate fall of 1-2 per cent., from which at the close of bu-. 
siness, there was no rally. The last money price was 88 1-4 a 3-8 ; but for, 
account they opened at 89 a 1-2—from which they receded to 88 5-8 a 3-4. 
— stock left off at 196 1-2 a 198. There was no material change ‘yester-' 

ay. 

Packet Ships.—Arrived—The Royzl Mail steamer Caledonia arrived in the 
Mersey on the morning of the 28th July—on the 20th, Chaos, Wiison—2Ist, 
oe Trask—23d, Glenmore, Clark ; Sardinia, Crocker—29th, Montezuma, 

wher. 

Parliament has been dissolved, and the new elections are proceeding vi- 
gerously. So far as the returns have been made, they show a complete| 
triumph of free trade principles. Lord John Russell, who will form the) 
new Cabinet, has been re-elected for the city of London. 

The prospects of the harvest continue highly encouraging, and every- 
where promises a most abundant yield. 
veral of the Southern counties. 
universally healthy; and the potatoes, notwithstanding all that has been 
said about the re-appearance of the disease of last year, is affected but to a 
very insignificantextent. The same isthe case in Ireland. 


Famine and disease are rapidly vanishing in Ireland, but by a strange 


anomaly, outrage still continues rife. | 

The accession of the prelacy, priesthood, and gentry of the country, to the| 
old Ireland party, are large, and the weekly contributions steadily increase. It 
is expected that a large proportion of Repealers will be returned to the Impe- 
rial Parliament at this election. 

The remains of Mr. O’Connel were embarked at Birkenhead, for Dublin, on 
Sunday, where they arrived the following day. 

Several heavy failures have occarred in the corn trade, and many others of 
a serious character are apprehended. 

A distinguished literary amateur ———— for the benefit of that child of 
genius, Leigh Hunt, was given at Liverpool oz Wednesday. The principal 
characters were borne by Chas. Dickins, Douglass Jerrold, Mark Lemon, Cruik- 
shank, Foster and Leech. 

A formidable conspiracy of the most diabolical character has been detected 
at Rome. The object of the conspirators, who amounted to several hundreds, 
was to massacre the citizens, and remove the pope by force to Naples. Five 
Cardinals, with exalted civil and military officers, have been discovered to have 
been abettors. 

Several sanguinary battles have been fought between the Russians and Cir- 
cassians—the former beihg defeated with considerable loss. 


Bulwer, the novelist, has been defeated in Lincoln, where he was a can- 
did ate for Parliament. Warren, also, author of **Ten Thousand a year,” 


&c ., was a candidate and was defeated. 
Switzerland is threatened with a revolution. The Lander-a-bland, or 


Catholia League, have armed themselves, but are likely to be suppressed. 
The Queen was expected to leave for Scotland in her own yacht on the 
9th inst. 


|rity were in main correct. 


It has already been begun in se-| 


The crops of wheat, oats and barley, are; 


“ If the Liberals gain upon the whole election, as we have supposed, 15 seats 


from the Peelites and 35 seats from the Protectionists, the numbers will then 
stand thus :-— 


This would give the Liberals a majority of eight over the two sections of 
Conservatives. This, we are convinced, is not far from the result which will 
be arrived at; and we should not be much surprised to find, instead of a ma- 


jority on any side, an exactly even division of the House of Commons. 


Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel were returned as usual, and it is 


jconfidently affirmed that Peel will enter into alliance with Lord John Russell, 


who is to be raised to the peerage, and to conduct the business of government 


in the upper house, whilst Sir Robert resumes the leadership of the Commons. 


Death of John Walter, Esq.—This respected gentleman, who has been 


chief proprietor of the Times newspaper since 1803, and the exclusive ma- 


nager of that mighty journal up to a late period, expired on the 28th ult., 
at Printinghouse-square. We shall here avoid allusion to the political sen- 


|timents of Mr. Walter, or to his opinions on the poor laws, which he ad- 


vocated at such an enormous expense ; we feel satisfaction, however, that 
the mental anxieties and bodily pain which he suffered during the last few 
months of his life, were in some degree alleviated by the acknowledgment 
of the Legislature, that his views of the necessity of mitigating their seve- 
But it is rather as the founder of the Times, or, 
at least, the architect of the great journal of the the present day, that we 
shou'd regard him ; and, to illustrate this point, we have rumn.aged ainongst 
our literary treasures, and have incidentally disinterred a copy ot the Times 
of Thursday, January 5, 1792, fifty-five years ago! As veracious historians, 
we are compelled to state that the price was only four pence! The same 
** heading and typical embellishment” which are the distinguishing features 
of the present Times are to be seen in the copy, No. 2195, now before us, 
which in the infancy of journalism in 1792, only reached one-sixth part of 
the dimensions of the Times of yesterday. No. 19,616; and the Times of 
the present day actually contains twelve times more *‘ letter-press” than 
the publication of 1792. 

Iraty.—A conspiracy against the Papal Government has been discovered at 
Rome, which was to have taken place on the 17th, the anniversary of the 
amnesty. Paid agents were to have created an alarm among the multitude 
assembled on the occasion, and to have thrown daggers at the feet of the sol- 
diers to induce a belief that it was interded to murder them, Fifty malefac- 
tors were to have been let loose from the prisons into the Piazza del Popolo, 
shortly after the fireworks, in order to occasion confusion. ‘The popular 
chief Cicerruacchio discovered the whole on the 15th. ‘The people immediate- 
ly demanded the suspension of the feast, and the Pope having ordered the 
immediate armament of the National Guard, upwards of 2000 of the most 
respectable citizens applied to the authorities for arms, and succeeded in main- 
taining public tranquility. Cardinal Ferreti was to dismiss and exile Monsig- 


||nor Grasselini, the Governor of Rome, allowing him only twenty-four hours to 


— city. M. Grasselini opposed no resistance, and instantly set out for 
aples. 

The Peers of France have completed their vindication of the law against 
the corruptor of M.Teste, M.Pellapra, who has been condemned to the payment 
of a fine of 10,000f. and the forfeiture of his civil rights. In the case of the un- 
happy M.Teste, his punishment is not unlikely to terminate his life, serious ap- 
prehensions being entertained of the fatal effects of an abscess formed on the 
chest where struck by the pistol shot in his insane attempt at suicide. Reiterated 


jattacks have been made upon other members of the cabinet, who are charged 


with corrupt acts, one of which is made the subject of an action for Jibel ; and 
so serious had popular discontent become, that it was apprehended some gene- 
ral disturbance would break out on the celebration of the “ fetes" of the revolu- 
tion of July. All however passed off quietly, and the Bourse recovered from 
the panic which had agitated its members, partly on these accounts, but princi- 
pally owing to the heavy fall of rain, and of the temperature at the beginning 
of last week, which threatened the prospects of the harvest. The weather had 
become mild and warm, and new wheat of very superior quality, has been 
brought into the market, and sold at 38f. the hectolitre. 

The Chambers completed their debates on Saturday, the 24th ult, but the 
'ransaction of the formal business of the session will occupy the upper house 
chiefly until the 11th inst. Marshal Soult is to retire from the cabinet, on ac- 


count of age, and it is now settled that Gen. Bugeaud will undertake the Min- 
istry of War. 

Switzer/and.—On the 27th ult. at Berne, was installed the new “Swiss Pop- 
ular Association,” and its objects are avowed to be threefold—first. the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits ; second, the dissolution, by main force, of the Sonderbund, 
or league of the seven cantons ; and third, a revision of the federal compact. 


Mr. Walter, the proprietor of the London Times, is dead. 


A committee is to sit at Berne, charged with the execution of the decrees 
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of this association. The existence of such an association, in the presence of 
the Sonderbund, is calculated to lead toa civil war in two ways—either by 
its own actions, or, by forcing the diet to carry its own decrees into execu- 
tion. 

The Helvetie of the 29th ult, announces that the French government had de- 
termined not to support the Sonderbund, and that the league of the seven can- 
tons is cousequently about to be dissolved. 


The women of the Sonderbond have formed themselves into a military body, ; 
amounting in number to 672. They carry muskets or carbines, have officers, | 


passwords, and, in fact, a complete inilitary organization. 


The state of affairs in China was still unsatisfactory. Up to the 23d May, 
when the last accounts left Canton, all business remained suspended. and fresh. 
disturbances were anticipated. The mob had menaced the governor Keying, | 
for his recent conceseion to foreigners, and threatened to burn his palace, if he’ 
attempted to give effeet to the terms of the late treaty ; especially in so far as, 
regarded a concession to the English of adequate lands for dwellings, ware-, 
houses, &c, on the Honan side of the river, a site for the erection of a church) 
in the vicinity of the present factories, and space for the formation of a cemetry 


these purposes, had been obliged to abandon the attempt. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a fresh expedition against Canton was expected. The Pluto was 
stationed opposite the British factory, and the Scout was ordered to approach 
as near as possible to the city. 

Betcium.—lIt is stated that King Leopold has abandoned all thoughts of 


abdicating the crown. Louis Philippe and his daughter hope, according to) 
the opinion of his medical attendants, that the mild influence of autumn, join-| 


ed to the efforts of the faculty, will, in restoring health to the body, operate a) 


change into the state of the royal patient. 

Russia and Circassia.—The authorities of St. Petersburgh have just re-| 
ceived a report of the operations in the Caucasus, which opens with an ac-) 
count of the failure of the storming of the fortified village of Gengebil, in| 
Daghestan, on the part of the Russians. Count Woronzow himself led the) 
attack, which consisted of ten battalions of infantry, several divisons of dra-| 
goons, cossacks, and militia. The encounter is described as sanguinary in the) 
extreme. The mountaineers permitted the Russian troops to come close to 
the walls before they opened their fire, and when the latter had forced their 
way into the interior of the village, they found unlooked for obstacles ; for ex-, 
ample, ** lodgements” concealed in the earth, from which a deadly fire was dis-| 


charged, fortified caverns, dwellings which were covered with sham roofs, and | 


which gave way beneath the besiegers, who clambered upon them and fel! upon! 
the swords of the Murides. | 

On the 20th ult., Mr. Brotherton, in the House of Commons moved, “ that! 
Her Majesty will be graciously pleased t» direct that there be laid before the 
House a copy of the letter from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to. 
Her sritannic Majesty's Mimster at Washington, acknowledging the donations, 
in food and money of the Legislature and Citizens of the United States of 
America for the relief of the famine in Ireland.” He then referred to the large, 


amount of provisions, which he valued at £169,000, sent by America, and to! 
the zeal and promptitude which marked the donation. He was followed by) 
Lords Palmerston and Morpeth. 

Lord Palmerston—I have very great pleasure in acquiescing in and support- 
ing the motion of my honorable friend. ‘The only regret I can feel on the oc- 
casion is that although the despatch for which he has moved, expresses in strong 
terms the feelings of her Majesty’s Government and the feelings which we be- 
lieve animate the whole of the British nation, still 1 am sensible that no terms 
which could have been employed by me could adequately convey the feelings 
of thankfulness and admiration which the conduct of our brethren in the United 
States must°have excited amongst ail classes of her Majesty’s subjects. As_ 
my honorable friend has stated, not only was the supply sent, large, liberal, 
and generous in amount, but the manner in which it was sent, the promptitude 
with whica it was forwarded, and the strong feeling of interest which was ex- 
pressed on the part of all those who had contributed to that supply, were more 
almost than could possibly be expected on the part of persons who, hewever, 
united to us in origin, and bound to us by every tie of language and religion, 
of manners and habits, still, being separated by a mighty expanse of ocean, 
could not be animated perhaps by the same extent of sympathy by which 
our brethren in the United States have been so honorably distinguished. 

I agree with my honorable friend that transactions of this nature are calculat- 
ed to cement in the strongest manner those ties which ought to unite kindred 
nations, and it is this circumstance which ought not to be lost sight of,—that 
while on the one hand acts of generosity such as these bind and rivet the affec 
tions of those upon whom they have been conferred, on the other hand they 
tend, by the very exercise which accompanies them cf good and kindly feelings, 
to increase the affection of those by whom they are done towards those who 
have been the objects of those generous acts. And therefore, Sir, both in re- 
gard to the feelings which those actions proclaim in America, I am happy to 
think that, whatever may have been the sufferings and calamities which gave 
rise to these acts, at all events they have afforded to our brethren in the United 
States an opportunity of doing that which will never be forgotten by the people 
of this country, and, [ hope, for a long time, will increase the good feel- 
ing of the people of the United States towards their brethren in this country. 

Cheers. 
. Lord Morpeth said, as he had had very peculiar opportunities of noticing the 
warmth of feeling which existed in every part of the Union towards the inhabi- 
tants of this, which they call “the old” country, he could not help declaring 
his participation in the feelings of satisfaction and thankfulness expressed by the 
honorable merber and by his noble friend. It was impossible to overrate 
the strength of those feelings, evinced by the warmth of sympathy which 
had been called forth in America, and by the liberal and substantial tokens 
which had accompanied it, and which, he trusted, would be considered to 
be amply acknowledged by the despatch of his noble friend. But he was 
not sorry that, before Parliament rose, feelings such as those expressed by 
the honorable members had found a vent within the walls of that House. 
He had received letters recently from New York, describing the measures 
taken there for securing the health and comfort of the destitute emigrants 
from this country, and at Boston an island had been set part for, and ap- 


propriated to hospitals. He believed that the same kindly spirit prevailed), 


all over the Union, from Maine to New Orleans, and although occasionally 
causes of soreness and subjects of altercation would unavoidably arise be- 
tween the two countries, as between other nations, the touchst one of calami- 
ty was only wanting to call forth at all times whatever was most generous 
and kind in our nature. He bore with pleasure his testimony to the value 
of those feelings which the calamities of Ireland had elicited in America. 
(Hear, hear.) 


— 


BIRTH.—At Brooklyn, L. 1., on Sunday, the 8th inst. the lady of Henry Jessop, Esq,, 
of a Daughter. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a 64 per cent. prem. 
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| The Steam-ship Cambria arrived at Boston on Wednesday evening. She 
‘brings farther news of the fall of Agricultural produce, and of the tight- 
ness of the money market. These are the principal subjects, except the 
‘dissolution of Parliament, which was a matter of course expected. We 
see it confirmed (as we supposed it would be) that Sir Robert Peel will join 


his great taleuts to the administration, and will probably have charge of 


'the Commons. In fact he would be measurably lost in the other house. 
at Wampoa. Mr. Pope who had been appointed to inspect the grounds for|, 


| ‘The two extracts which were given in the last number of the Anglo Ameri- 
jean, and which were from publications which are deemed popular in this coun- 
{ys are rather against the notion that England was unfair in action against 
‘Denmark in 1801 ; for they not only shew that the latter country had time 
enough and to spare given her to prepare for consequences which she knew 
were likely to befal her, and actually she did so prepare herself, and the action 
was very severe; so much so that the indomitable Nelson himself admits 
that it was the hardest he had ever fought in his life. We have two or three 
more accounts by us of the same tendency, among the rest, Alison's, but we 
know not how it is, a reputation, which really should not exist, that he is some- 
times partial and uncandid, has found way here among critics, and therefore we 
have abstained from brirging him forward, but we give Thiers, the Frenchman, 
and surely, if he could give the affair a good countenance he would do so, and 
therefore we believe that the question of 1801 is not very bad for the English 
Government, particularly, as we know that the Danes themselves do not enter- 
tain any animosity at the battle which then took place. We come to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that the English squabble against the Danes, as conducted 
by Nelson in 1801, is plain enough to the credit of the former. 

The affair of 1807 is somewhat different from that of 1801, though more in 
‘condition than in fault, and needs to be considered more upon principle and less 
upon bare facts, than can be endured from the actual appearance of the case. 

It is well known that almost in our very nature, after the preservation of 
ourselves, as human beings, individually, we are inclined to try our utmost to 
preserve our national integrity, and that we are content to suffer great hard- 
ships, and endure many and great indignities, rather have to submit to that 
greatest and most humiliating sufferance, of being no longer a naéion upon the 
\face of the earth. We know that Bonaparte, in the very early part of his ca- 
‘reer, offered his service and his sword to the English ; but his pretences were 
‘not relied upon to their full height by that country ; and his subsequent deter- 
mination to wrest the English off, as a people, from the face of the earth, ter- 
minated in his own confusion and the rising of that people to be one of the 
highest importance in the world. We know, also, that seldom is there a pub- 
lic event concocted—leave alone performed—from pure motives only, in almost 
every instance there is more or less of expediency mingled in the operative 
‘course ; hence, as reasoning beings, the English Government saw, at thetime 
—even if we admit, for the moment, that they were not, in strict justice, au- 
thorised to interfere with the state of things, where is the people, in the whole 
world, who would not, seeing as they could not but do which was the irresist- 
able consequence of letting things take their course. A chess-player who 
‘has moved his hand from the piece, remains, of necessity, helpless, until the 
opposite player shall play Ais game. But England was in no such condition, as 
ia French writer shall prove. ‘This writer was inthe closest confidence of his 
master, Bonaparte, at the time, and he admits the secret article of the treaty 
‘at Tilsit, which is doubted of, if we are to understand the expression in the 
morning paper of this city, which we quote in this article, but which was bet- 
ter known to the English Government than the world gives credit for, and up- 
on which all the events of the war with Denmark in 1807 were founded. 

“ The second, even more lawless attack on Copenhagen, was in 1807, led 

by Lord Cathcart in command of the army, and Lord Gambier in command of 
ithe navy. 
“ The Albion says the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit furnished the 
motive and justification of the attack. To which it may be replied, that neither 
the declaration of the commander of the forces to the Danes, nor the royal 
ispeech which communicated the event to Parliament, refer to these secret ar- 
ticles. This was an after-thought. The assault was one of the very wanton- 
est of wanton power. 

“A most powerful fleet was despatched against Denmark, then in profound 
peace with Great Britain, and with almost all her efficient military force sta- 
‘tioned on the island of Holstein, to make head against the French, in case, 
from the Continental side, they should attempt to bie Denmark into co ope- 
ration with France. 

“ While thus faithfully intent, to all appearances, upon maintaining her new- 
trality, Denmark was peremptorily required by an overwhelming British fleet to 
place, as a deposit, in the dock-yards of England, all her naval force, amount- 
ing to some sixteen or eighteen ships of the line, and a proportionate number 
of frigates, for fear they should fall into the hands of the French, and be used 
against Great Britain. This most unwarranted demand upon an independent 
nation was of course declined ; and then the whole fury of war was let loose 
‘by the moral and Christian English nation upon the capital city of the State. 
‘Copenhagen, with its ancient chamber, its numerous population, its libraries, 
‘its hospitals, its beautiful public and private buildings, were subject to bem- 
bardment. Its batteries were destroyed, its fleet captured, its streets inundat- 
ed with the blood of women and children. ‘From the 2d Sept, in the morn- 
ing, to the 5th Sept., in the evening,’ says a Copenhagen English writer, « the 
city was kept in flames till a large part of it was destroyed and the whole was 
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threatened with ruin,’ until at length the Danish commander sent off a flag to! 
treat for a surrender. Seven thousand lives were destroyed and more thar 400 


houses. | 
«In re-establishing our accuracy, therefore, as to the fact that Lord Nelson 


led the attack on Copenhagen, we have been obliged to bring intu view a double) 
intrigue upon Denmark committed by Great Britain, each comm itted upon sus-) 
picion and in time of peace, and in violation alike of the laws of nations and) 
the precepts of humanity and religion.” 

In a case of necessity—and here, in every view of the case, was a stern ne 


cessity—the greatest of writers on the laws of nations is on the side of the 


— 


™ Bowery Theatre.—Mrs. Shaw is playing an engagement here to full houses. 
This actress is decidedly the best now on this side of the Atlantic who under- 
takes to play the female high rank of Drama. She reads well, and she pro- 
nounces well; we wish she were not quite so fond of the Sheridan Knowles’ 
school. The principal defect in Mrs. Shaw is, that the manner of the countenance 
does not correspond always with the speech of the dialogue or of the part 


||which she has to sustain; therefore, one comes almost to the conclusion that 


it is more like to the utterance of a written part than any movement of the 
spirit or the entering at once into a personation. And yet that would be an 


English state of the case ; but the latter were not only palliated but even justi-||erroneous conclusion, for she well understands the character she plays, and re- 


fied iu the course they pursued ; and although it is to be regretted that the| 
Danes were treated with so little ceremony, yet the state of events would not 
admit of any other ; and before this they have learned that not any other course | 
could have been pursued either for their own sakes or for that of England. 
That they were rancorous in proportion to their previous respect for Eng- 
land, may be surmised ; and indeed such was the case until the close of the’ 
war in 1815 ; but we are of opinion that the matter has since been coolly con-| 
sidered in the Danish Cabinet, and nothing now remains of the animosity which’ 
bad disposition may endeavour to raise up. 
Abundance has been written upon this point (which took place forty years. 
ago) and might be here urged, but a little is enough where the candid reader is. 
contemplating ; and even so much is too little where there is a previous de- 
termination not to be convinced. Be such as it may, we give in our columns, 
what we believe to be sufficient to place the Danish and English transactions) 
in their true light. And we beg to observe, that in this last event, like that) 
in the time of the immortal Nelson, time was given to the Danes (and which) 
they acted upon) to make all their preparations, before the action took place, 
and the firing took place against the English before the latter had made a 


peats better than she looks the part she has to play. 
Chatham Theatre.—This house has of late been well frequented in conse- 
quence of Mr. and Mrs. Brougham having played an engagement there, which 


is now drawing to a conclusion ; but we think that the gentleman at least should 


take a better stand in his profession. 

Castle Gardcen.—'lhe comical Holland and the very, very good actor, Wal- 
cot have been playing here with success M. Villarino, the conductor of the 
Havana group, has undertaken, with his troupe, to play a biuforries here, and 


‘began on Wednesday night. We have not yet been to visit them, but the list 


contains very good names. 

Palmo's Theatre —The Ravels have began their farewell engagement, and 
are playing to really crowded houses ; but they are favorites, and their old 
pieces are still in full blast, just as if they had been newly brought out. 


Literary Notices. 


Howitt’s Tales for the Young, in Prose.—Everything of this class that 
has proceeded from the pen of Mary Howitt, has won golden opinions, and 


really hostile demonstration. If there was truly any breach of the “ laws of lwe need therefore on’y announce the publication of the above from the 


nations,” the aggressors were the people of Denmark, who seemed ready and 
willing to fight. Gambier got his peerage for his conduct in this affair. 


The Drama. 
Park Theatre.—On Wednesday evening Mrs. Bishop took her benefit, and | 


‘press of Harper & Brothers. 


Dr. Traill’s New Illustrated Josephus —The third part of Harper’s 
edition of this classic edition of the Jewish chronicler is now ready for 
subscribers. The engraved illustrations in this new part are very superior 
and numerous, aad the merit of the beautiful translation is already well 


of engagement, eng thing. were ‘known. Itis a truly valuable work, and we suppose it is, as it deserves to 


to settle the difference of opinion which has kept musical criticism on the qui 


vive, that night ought to settle it; for the house was a bumper, and she ex- || . ae , 
| Godwin’s History of Necromancy, &c.—This is a cheap reprint of a 


be, universally patronized. 


ibited th test variety in her singi d inh lades and artisti- 


cal embellishments. ‘There cannot be a doubt in the mind of every candid 
critic, that she is the best singer (taking the entire of her performance into con- | 
sideration) that ever came to this side of the Atlantic, eliquerie notwithstand- 
ing, and notwithstanding the objections made by some who really are not): 
judges. On Wednesday evening Mrs. Bishop gave, for her benefit, parts of 
“The Maid of Artois,” « I] Barbiere de Siaglia,” « Anna Bolena,” « Linda), 
of Chamouni,” and of “ Tancredi,” ‘There were three commediettes played 
during the evening, which gave time for her to change her dresses, as all she | 
did was in proper costume ; and we think that never was such a bill presented 
and gone through with in the finest style, as that on the night of her benefit. 
She must have reserved her power for this trial, and certainly she soared to 
the very highest poiat of art, notwithstanding that she might, as we did not 
perceive, make, occasionally, a flat 7th or sharp 9th. Rightly has Sterne said/ | 
that + Of all the cantings that are used in this canting world, though the cant 
of hypocrisy may be the most deceiving, yet the cant of criticism is the most, 
tormenting.” It is as bad as the criticism on Garrick speaking the soliloquy, 
‘* Oh, against all rule, most ungrammatically, for between the substantive and) 
the adjective,” &c, Bah! It is too contemptible. ‘Then, again, we are told 
by another, who speaks from his own experience in criticism, that there are in 
variable rules, which cannot be violated or departed from with impunity. He’ 
surely does know (although we acquit him of musical demonstration) that there. 
has been a contrariety in critical judgment of every description, ever since the| 
earliest days of written criticism itself, and that prejudice against, or predilec- | 
tion for, a person or thing is apt to warp even the coolest judgment. The task | 
would really be too hard for us to discriminate in the singing of Wednesday|| 
evening ; it was all exquisite, and there was very frequently thrown on the 
stage that evening a boquet of the finest and most elegant flowers. By-the- 
bye, we may say, as was said of her recently, that if one florist had to serve 
all the boquets end wreaths which are thrown to her, he would make a pret. 
ty fortune out of it If anything is to be said of particular singing, we would 
say, that in her “*O Patria—Di tanti palpits,” she very much indeed pleased 
us, by her artistical singing, and less pleased us in the quality of her voice,’ 
which is of a very high soprano, whereas the genius of the composer requires 
much more of the contralto than she can give; even the tenor is good in, 


this, which is its natural scope. She was loudly encored, and sang again) 
« Una voce,” “ On the Banks of the Guadalquiver,” “ De tanti palpiti.” She! 
was vehemently called out when she had played the part in ‘Anna Bolena,” 
and again at the drop of the curtain. If we have any influence in Boston, to 
which place she is gone—and we flatter ourself with some—we recommend 
Mrs Bishop as a fine model of vocal excellence, and one of the very first sing- 
ers in the world at present ; and we venture to aseure them that they will ex-|| 
press high gratification every time they assist at her performances, which we 
hope will not by attended with hypercriticism there. 

On ‘Thursday evening Mr. Anderson made his appearance here, as Mesbeth,| 
in Shakspeare’s play. ‘The part was well given by him, but, to our disappoint- 
ment it is not much of animprovement. ‘The Lady Macbeth was played by 
Mrs. Jones, and is too lofty a conception for her, she cannot at all do it 


however, to most readers of the present day, and well worthy of a perusal ; 
it abounds in most curious interest. 

Miss Pardoe’s Court of Louis IV.—Part 4 of this fascinating produc- 
tion has just appeared from the press of Harper & Brothers. It introduces 
the second volume, and is accompanied by a full-length portrait of the re- 
aowned Court favorite and beauty, Madame de Maintenon, who was the 
reigning goddess at that illustrious Court for the time, and swayed more 
than the destinies of royalty. Miss Pardoe has given us in these Memoirs 
a most delightful treat. 

The Iron Chest: By George Colman the younger. New York, Berford 
& Co.—Without knowing, or indeed caring to what part of Dramatic Lite- 
rature this should be assigned, we are all disposed to like it, and it has bees 
played to exhibit the talents of many a histrion. It isa little of ** The 
Monk,” has a little of comedy, and something of opera. Stephen Storace 
wrote some music for it, and a// his music is too good for the stage, and it 
has been by degrees removed, till the greater part is the music of different 
composers. A very pretty and graceful quartette by Atwood now graces 
the opening, called *‘ Five times by the taper’s light.” The publishers 
have included this in their valuable series called ‘* Modern Standard 
Drama ” 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. No. 15. New York, 


Burgess & Co., also Berford & Co —This is the last number but one of this 


invaluable work ; and were it not that, like like all curious persons, we are 


auxious to see the end, we should feel almost sorry that it is so near a finish 
for it is a very capital publication, and we hear it spoken of in superlative 
terms by all whom we know that have taken it; and it well deserves the 
character of goodness which it has ob:ained. 


Chambers’ Miscellany of Entertaining Knowledge. Part 1. New 
York, Berford & Co.—The word “ Chambers” would sell this work of it- 


self, but it is a good one, and just comes in time to take the place of the 
||above, which is all but finished. The story of * Picciola” is, of itself, worth 
more than the price of the book. 


Tales in Verse: By Mary Howitt. New York, Harpers.—This is a 


very acceptable present to young persons, written by an authoress of the 
highest reputation, and equally worthy the gift and the acceptance. 


Cromwell, Vol. II. New York, Harpers.—This is the writing of an ac- 


complished scholar, who has now become identified with American Litera- 


ture, he having for many years lived here. This is a new edition of a well 
known work. 


Pictorial History of England, No. 28. New York, Harpers.—This 


iwork has an extensive and well-deserved reputation ; and it is, indeed, the 


history of the People, as well as of the Wars and the Politics of the coun- 
try. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo: By Rev.G R. Gleig. New York, 
Harpers.—This story, which, we see by the title-page, is ‘* revised by the 
Duke of Weli-ngton,” is by one who is well respected by the world of li- 


justice. terature, who was a man of war (a soldier) before he became a man of peace 
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(a religious minister), and who expresses himself desirous of giving a fair ner; the consequence of such an attempt is generally fatal to the batsman. 
account of this battle, rather than of gathering any of author’s laurels The entire of this innings was only 77; at the end of which, instead of tak- 


thereby. This work will be much inquired for. ing the usual few minutes, Roberts’ party took the bat; Roberts and Castles 
(the latter the respected President of the Montreal Club, who happened at the 
Cricketers’ Chronicle. ' juncture to be in New York) commencing against the bowling of Weight, 


Winkworth, and Russell. By some misunderstanding, Roberts’ party did not 
SYRACUSE CRICKET CLUB ve. UTICA CRICKET CLUB. ; amount to more than nine teva and a young boy whe this day fa his debut 
A match has been played by these two Clubs ; but, from the report in the as acricketer. But he is the son of our excellent and acknowledged veteran 
Utica * Daily Gazette,” we know not how the particulars stand towards each ¢. Weight, and he gave good promise of being one day a good successor 
other. After reading it carefully, we presume the following to be nearly the of his father. This innings lasted about 1.30, and about 26 runs were bowled 
fact. It has been settled for one day's play, and, if not got entirely trong) for a score of 65, and had this side had 11 instead of 10 players, they would 
to be decided by the first innings. If that were the ease, then Syracuse had ) .. simost if not quite, reached the first innings of the other party. 
the best of it. We believe, from the report before us, that Utica went in first, 4... F411 of wickets was to the following effect : 1 wicket, 4 runs; 2 wick- 
and made 63 runs, and that after these Syracuse made 89 runs. Then Uti- ets, 16 runs; 3 wickets, 22 runs ; 4 wickets, 45 runs; 5 wickets, 46 runs ; 6 
ca, at the second innings of that party, made 91 runs (bravo, Utica) in all 154 wickets, 47 rune: 7 wickets, 49 rune; & wickets, 64 rene; 9 wishets 9S 
runs ; that Syracuse then went in for their second innirgs, and when they had runs; and 10 wickets, 77 runs. This was the play of those who first went 
made 19 runs (in all 108 runs) sun-down was called, no person was out on the while hs at wichet,.0 
Svracuse second innings, and they were the winners of the first innings. Of 6 
course we cannot say that this was the case, but so it reads to our under- wichote, 59 
| wickets, 65 runs. In each of these cases the chooser of each party was the 
they wicket-keeper of his party, and when the two innings were played it was 
exhibition that the exercise in these places is much encouraged, and is rapidly thought by many that the contest was decided. 
gaining popularity as well as skill amongst them. Svracuse was beatena go an, cise of ho again, and 
fow yous ago by the Gey Oy played till sun-down,” in the course of which a few lung hits were made, but 
Brooklyn Clab ; giving the cowardly manner, the parties making them did not seem desirous to make runs with them; we 
they have stuck to it, like genuine cricketers, and have becten the sane Brook- allude particularly to Winckworth, who stepped in and played Sams’ balls, 
lyn Club, and subsequently, if we read aright, the Utica Club ; and there - which he hit away with certainty and without mercy, for the belief had got 
among them which wil conse them to very ground that Sams was not in good-humour, and there is never a feeling of mercy 
One of them is a good Sheffield player, afterwards in the St. George's Club on such an occasion. At length «sun-down” put an end to the play, when 
of this city, and is now a hard one to play against every where, and these ure |... details were found to be 1 wicket, | run: 2 wickets, 3 runs ; 3 wickets, 
several who come from the Kentisn and other Cricket counties of England. wichets, 65 rena: 6 wishets, uo 
The Utica Club is quite a young one; this is their first contest, and the score tion; 7 wickets, 47 runs. Wright and Brown was not yet out, and Russell 
speaks well of them. ‘Tney are content to win or lose upon their own play, |) Chops had not taken the bat in band on thie innings. 
and do not make saving clauses of barring or otherwise, which they may freely There would not be auy more of the play, and Tineon's party were cenei- 
dered the victors. Some of the best plage mentioned in the advertisement 
and stand or fall by their own merits and experience. And neither of these did not come at all, and others came late in the day, 00 8 to act as umpires 


Clubs ever play for stakes ; we respect them for tha‘. 
The following sendetinhs pret mode and score: we quote, with alte- Such was the case with Groom, Green, Cuppaidge, &c. The folliowing is the 
rations, from the aforesaid paper : | of game: . 
UTICA RST INNINGS Se ECOND INNINGS 
FIRST INNINGS. s iS. 
G. Ralph, 6. 13° Weight, b. Sams, c. 
O G. Kellogg, not out...... b. Greatorex, 
. Vines, Sutt 5 b. do. 6: 
G. N. Beesley, b.do........ cece: 1 White. b. Ticknor, c. 
— Chapman, not out....... 0 notin....... see 
63 91 Wide balls, Sams 1, Greator- 
SYRACUSE. ex'3, Marsch 7 Sams 3, Greatorez 3........... 
J. Drew, ron out........ 29 
J. Playford, ec. Kellog...... 0 77 50 
- Muna, FIRST INNINGS. 
Brear b. ‘Ticknor, b. Russell... .. 3 
Bye Gene 8 Vyse, b. Russell canal yg 
19 Greatorex, b. Winckworth. 0 
CRICKET ON ST. GEORGE'S GROUND ON 17th AUGUST, 1847. Weight, 
We are not much in the wrong in classing the play upon the occasion to, Wide balls, Weight 1, Wink- 
which we now allude as a match, for a match was advertised, and many of those. wet Liciepece occ édtde eo 
who attended came in full expectation of playing what was termed the « best _ boy balls, Russell........... 3 
of the season” At 12 o’clock, however, there were not more than about half , 
a score present, and as soon as the whole of the players amounted to fourteen, 65 


sides were chosen by two of the party present, whom we shall designate as *,* We understood, when on the St. George’s Ground on Tuesday, that 
Tinson’s and Roberts’ sides ; and by degrees these were augmented as others: there is not much likelihood of the challenge against Canada for $1500 being 
came on the ground, and finally there were two entire sets. Upon the choice accepted. As regards Montreal itself, positively no! it is against their prin- 
of innings, Tinson’s side won the toss, and he put his own side in, and Wink ciple and rule, to practise the exercise for a stake. We are glad to hear this, 
worth and Bates teok the bat against the bowling of Sams and Ticknor, and for the game of Cricket is degraded by making, in any wise, a gambling spe- 
after the latter, Greatorex. Tho first innings was a hard playad one, consisting cylation. It is too aoble in itself to be lowered in that way. A contest for 
of nearly 45 runs of 6 balls each, and was not finished till about half past 3; ponour is more worthy of Cricket and of the players that such a motive is. 

in which time, however, there was a cessation of about half an hour, to give 


time for a wicketer’s luncheon. The latter had the effect, nevertheless, of, The Cricket Match between the Hamilton and Toronto Clubs was played 
making a good cricketer lose * sight” of the ball, and he was bowled out by|| 
Ticknor as soon as he came back to take his bat again. We allude to Russell, 
who made six out of seven (one of which hits was a fine 3) before going to din- 


on Tuesday last on the Hamilton ground, and terminated in favor of Toron- 
\t0, Who won the game with six wickets to go down. 

Though in the early part ot the day, the sun was scorchingly hot, and 
leeveards evening a slight shower of rain sprinkled the players, yet on the 
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whole the weather was pleasant and favorable. The wickets were pitchec 


on the common in front of the residence of P. Hamilton, Esq. I 
years this ground was perhaps the best in Canada, but of Jate, owing to the 


devastating march of improvement, it has become greatly cut up, and made 


almost too rugged for the purposes of Cricket. Next season the Club in- 
tend to either greatly improve the present ground, or select a new loca- 
tion. 


the choice of innings, and they accordingly determined to put the Hamilton 
players in first. After some steady play, in which the fine batting of Mr 
C. Hale, shone conspicuous, the last wicket fell to a score of 55 runs, in- 
cluding 16 byes and wide balls. The Toronto side then took the bat, 
Messrs. Heward and Helliwell going in first. It will be seen by the score 
that both these gentlemen made a good innings, particularly the latter, who 
scored 36 from his own bat, and kept in trom the first to the Jast—the total 
score of the Toronto eleven amounting to 75, In their second innings the 
Hamilton p!ayers scored 70—Messrs, C. Saddleir and J. Hamilton having 
kept in together for a long time, and scoring, the one 14 and the other 15, 
before they could be parted, thus leaving Toronto to make 51 to win. As 


in the other innings, Messrs. Helliwill and Heward went in first, but not, 


this time with the same success—the former losing his wicket to one of 
Sharp’s best bailers without arun, and the latter succumbing to Hamilton 
after scoring 6. They were succeeded by Messrs. Alexander and Maddock, 
who speedily ran up the score to within seven of the number wanted, both 
batting in good style, until Mr. A., in trying a long hit, was cleverly caught 
by Mr. Gillespie. Mr. Tully having taken the vacant place, Mr. Maddock 
and he finished the game, each carrying out his bat—Toronto winning the 
match with 6 wickets to be down. 

it is due to the Hamilton Club to say that they played exceeding well— 

their batting was steady, resolute, and of a kind likely to make runs where 
the bowling was at all of an inferior character—their fielding was also very 
good—and nothing but the really capital round bowling of Messrs. B. Par- 
sons and French, who gave their “‘ overs” in a style not often seen on this 
side of the Atlantic, prevented their making a much better score. The 
Hamilton Club has within it the material of excellence; and from what 
we have seen of their spirit, we venture to predict that they will speed ly 
reach ** the top of the tree.” Jt is hardly ** the thing” to praise our own 
Club—and if they deserve it we shall leave the task of doing them justice 
in other hands to perform. The result will, of course, tell its own story, 
and to that truth-telling record we accordingly refer all anxious inqui- 
rers. 
It will be observed that a great number of byes, in all 33, were made by 
Hamilton, while Toronto only got 5. But this disproportion must not be 
attributed to any bad fielding on the part of the Toronto Long Stop, but to 
the much faster pace of the Toronto bowling, which, on such ground as that 
at Hamilton, made it most difficult to stop behind with success. 

After the game was finished the Toronto Club and their fziends were mos! 
hospitably entertained by the Hamilton gentlemen; and the united party 
sat down to an excellent repast prepared by Mr. Roach of Roach’s Hotel 
The evening was spent very pleasantly—the best of feeling animated both 
Clubs—the toast and the song went merrily round—and the Toronto Club 
took leave of their kind entertainers, highly delighted with the day’s play, 
and with the attention that bad been shown them by the Hamilton Club on 
the occasion of their visit. The return match will be played on the Toron- 
to ground some day (probably Thursday,)next week. The following is the 


score :— 
HAMILTON CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 


In former 


In courtesy to their visitors, the Hamilton Club offered the Toronto men. 


BRANDRETH'’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 

Ship Fever, Dysentery, etc., etc.—May not all sickness be a deficiency of some vital princi, 
ciple of the blood? Or, may not certain conditions be necessary to enable the blood to be- 
\come the recipient of oxygen, so that its discarbonizing power shall be sustained in full vigor? 
It is probably the want of these influences may be the occasion of “‘ Ship Fever,” and all fe- 
vers of the Typhoid character ; and of Cholera Morbus and Dysentery diseases generally. In 
fact it may be only modifications of these same infl , which all other diseases; 
showing the gieat probability of the unity of disease. The people should think of these 
‘things. 
| In“ Ship Fever’ the pulse ranges from 45 to 55 beats in a minute, and sometimes lower 
istill ; in such a state of the circulation, there must be constantly accumulating those particles 
lwhich are analogous to those found in the dead body. And in all cases where the circulation 
lis impeded, or where from any cause the blood is prevented from throwing off the usual 
‘quantity of carbon, we find that a Dysenteric stage supervenes, the bowels in these cases en- 
deavoring to do the work of the lungs. Instead of astringents, nature should be assisted in 
endeavours to cleanse the system, and the blood, of these retained impurities. And unless 
this course is followed, there is no other condition for the body but death. It is in ci:cum- 
\stances like these, that the “ Brandreth Pills” are so impertant ; because of their vitalizing 
qualities ; because of their purifying powers ; because, while they cleanse the system, they 
impart life ; because they go at once to the seat of the disease and produce just the kind of 
laction the body wants to strengthen and to save. 

It may not be unwise to go into an inquiry respecting the originating causes of these con- 
tagious maladies. During the putrefaction of auimal and vegetable bodies, certain substances 
jare generated which act as deadly poisons to man ; especially to the Caucasian, or white- 
‘skinned family of mankind. The exhalation or vapors from swamps, from grave-yards, and 
from all putrefactive material, and from large congregations of living beings confined in a 
'small space for a considerable period, are known to hold in solvtion sulphuretted hydrogen. 
|This gas is so deadly in its nature that one part only to five hundred parts cf atmospheric air, 
jis destructive, is instant death, to a white man. And herein is, peshaps, the reason of the 
great mortality to the white-skinned 1ace on the shores of Africa. The time may not be 
distant, however, when an antidote may be used inthe shape of Brandreth’s Pills, aud an out- 
ward application to the skin, which shall render the absorption less, nearer to what it is in 
the negro, which shall make those shores no more fatal than our own prairies to the pioneer 
of the West. Three or four hundred men are congregated in the hold of a ship, where thirty 
or forty only ought to be. The first effect is a want of vitality in the air; the second effect 
and a consequence of the first is, that exhalations arise from these now diseased human be- 
ings, which is charged with, say one part of sulphuretted hydrogen gas in two thousand parts 
jof atmospheric air. The third result is a consequence of the two first ; it is low fever, in 
those whose vital powers are weakest, and the causes continuing, the fever puts on a more 
decided typhoid character, until the peculiar symptoms seen in Camp, in Gaol and Ship Fe- 
vers, are fully established. 

To prevent this disease on board ship, there must be less people congregated together ; and 
|greater care must be had to ensure cleanliness and thorough ventilation. Chloride of lime 
should be provided by the ship owners, which should be sprinkled about the hold daily. 
Particular Symptoms of Ship Fever.—Lowness of spirits, foreboding of some calamity , 
pain in the small of the back ; painin the head; vertigo, and occasional vomiting ; heavy 
pain on the right side extending upward to the nipple ; the skin hot and dry ; belly bound ; 
stools, if any, dark color ; tongue furred, sometimes mahogany colored ; teeth covered with 
sordes ; great thirst ; pulse from 40 to 55. These symptoms are the same as in Typhus Fe- 
ver, except that the pulse in the latter is sometimes as high as 120 beats a minute in the first 
stage. 

The Cure.—So soon as any of the above symptoms show themselves. immediately take four 
or six of Brandreth’s Pills 5 they must be taken every few,hours until they purge freely, and 
afterwards Once or twice a day till the stools are of a natural color and odour, and the tongue 
clean. The pulse will be raised by this course and the strength improved. The same diree- 
tions are applicable to dysentery, whether alone or a consequence of Ship Fever. In all dy- 


147 Chambers street. [Aug. 14. 


residence. Terms moderate. For particulars, apply at No. 
* 


|jSeet- vol. 1., chap. 6, title 3, article 8d, part Ist., page 140. 
{August 14 


: 3 i Sharpe, 8 Alexander, b. Parsons 5 TUM OULsseceeseeeeeeeessernees . senteric cases, or where the bowels are much affected, let gum water be drink often. In this 
C. Hale,b. French. 12 b. French complaint, and in Ship Fever, and in all diseases in which Brandreth’s Pills are used as the 
i 4 Gillespie, c. French, b. Parsons. 1 b. French sessesseseeceeserees O medicine, drink boneset, balm, catnip, or sage teas. These may be drank cold or hot. Cold 
out... eee ° ++ 5 Dd. ParsonS always when preferred. Toast and water is also very good. It is important, however, 
| Saddieir, c, French, Far- some of the above teas be drank. 
ey SOUS seseeeeeeeceeeceeecsess 8 Db. Parsons sesessesescecereceee 14 In cholera morbus and dysentery, or cholic, when there is great pain of the bowels, take 
D. Crooks, not 2 Barber, b. 1 two or th ill fi ith t int t even brandy, until 
Hab » tl Helliw 7 an operation is evidently procared from the pills ; afterward the pain will soon moderate. And 
4 fi We bin, b. Frenchiscseeeseeeees 0 b. eames Er eee 4 in a few hours, so great a change for the better will have taken place, as to be the occasion fo, 
be TUN OUE 4 Barber b. 15) cause of thankfulness. The pills should be taken afterward every night fora few nights, 
amilton, b. t r 4 say three or four going to bed, until health is fully restored. 
we i! Beasley, b. Parsons O no 17 A Prevention for all Contagious Diseases is found in Brandreth’s Pills. For this purpose 
: 5 ‘ BYOCScceeeceeeeeereseeees 13 ance lang 6 they should be used in doses sufficient to purge freely once or twice a week. They cleanse 
P | Wide sescsevereeereeeeees SB mE KPeeesenrensonsreses that out of the system on which the very minera of the contagion fixes itself. The bowels 
ul 4 me ~_| |and blood are thus kept pure ; Brandreth’s Pills are truly the safety valve of Disease. 
ae Total vevecereceeeeeceeee e095 Total ..++eeereeeeeeeeeees 70 Free of Charge.—“' Vegetable Purgation,” a pamphlet of 18 pages, is given to all who will 
Bh ght TORONTO CLUB. call for it, free of charge, at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, New York, 
; iE: FIRST INNINGS, _, SECOND INNINGS. where the Pills are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions. Also, at 274 Bowery, 241 
Heward, Saddlier, b. Bent. woe 14 Gilptudson st., N. ¥.; Mrs. Booth, 5 Market street, Broaklyn ; 45 Atlantic street, South Brook- 
¢ Bs Helliwell, c. Sharp, b Hamilton 36 b. Sharpe..... ag iodine O} lyn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. S. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, corner Broad and Com- 
Alexander, leg b. W 8 ¢. Gillespie, b. Sharpe 14 merce streets, Newark ; J. F. Randolph, New Brunswick. N. J. 
i French, c. Habbin, b. Sharpe... 2 N.B. There is no surity that you get Brandreth’s Pills unless you purchase only of the 
Maddock, b. 2 MOLOUL 18) authorised Agents. 
; ‘* 4 Barber, ec, Wetenhall, b. Sharpe 0 ¢. Wetenhall, b. Sharpe........ 9 Be careful of counterfeit Pills. All persons should be careful to purchase at Dr. Bran- 
} Brown, 1 dreth’s office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensure themselves the 
ze. yy Tully, c. Beasley, b. Bent....... 7 not OUL veeceeceeeeeeesreveeers | cuine article, otherwise they may get a counterfeit, as a new one has recently been offered 
i ATSONS, D, DEN. 
Patrick, Not TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 3d, 1847.— 
itr j Byes .... Byes. To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York : Sir—Notice 1s hereby given, 
at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon- 
; a. Total 51 day of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : 
Total 75 STATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General, 
5. Toronto Herald. |'state Engineer and Surveyor, Tnree Canal Commissione:s, and Three Inspectors of 
State Prisons. 
i . irty. who knew that|| DiISTRIC'T.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, Se- 
fol A lady complained that she — nearly thirty i preg a farther ©°24; Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York ; One Senator for 
- she was much older, replied, Madam, every day rem y the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth and Seven- 
i i from your complaint.” teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of 
32 phen OL “=| \the Eighth, Ninth and Fourteenth Wards of the said city ; and One Senator for the 
ai qi) 2 EDUCATION. ‘Sixth Senate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfih, Fitteenth, Sixteenth and 
AY Vacation, on Monday, September 9th. P . . : teen Members of Assembly —One to be elected in each Assembly District. 
cae TWO YOUNG LADS, from the age of 14 to 18, will be received as Private Pupils and Yours, respectfully, N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Boarders. Terms may be known oa FOURTEENTH STREET,’ SHERIFF’S OFFICE, New York, August Sth, 1847. 
i> eee 22 EAST University Place and Fifth Avenue.) The above 1s published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of state, and the re- 
ni 33 TC. J.J. V. WEsTE SLT, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
PIANOF ORTE, more “pupils on the PIANO- oe All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
ia bad LADY eminently qualified, 1s des ~ GUITAR Pupils taught at their own or her |Week until the election, an then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that 
‘| A FORTE and in SINGING ; also the : | they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised 
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The Anglo American. 481 


WANTED A PARTNER, either active or special, in a long established Literary Institu- 
tion of high character. To any one having a capital of Five Thousand Dollars, this oppor- 
tunity of investment presents advantages not ‘often to be met with—references of the most 
satisfactory nature will be given. The profits will Le from 25 to 30 per cent., and may be in- 
creased to much more. For particulars as to information where an interview may be had, ap- 


ply, if by letter post-paid, to ‘‘ Socius,” at the office of the Anglo American—or to A. Dd. 


PATERSON, the editor of the same. Aug. 7-4t. 


USIC.—A LADY, possessing a full Soprano voice, is desirous of obtaining the situation 


of FIRST TREBLE in a Church. Apply, by note or personally, at No. 147 Chamber 


street. {Aug 


GRAND COTILLION EXCURSION 
TO VAN COURTLANDT’S LANDING. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ FUND OF COLUMBIA LODGE, No. 16, U. A. O. D. 


HE THIRD ANNUAL EXCURSION of the above Lodge will take place on TUES- | 


DAY, AUGUST 24th, 1847, on board the splendid steamer NORTH AMERICA, 
Capt. V. Truesdell, accompanied by a new, large, and commodious BARGE. 
he New York Brigade Brass Baud, aud two efficient Cotillion Bands, will accompany 
the Excursion. 
Ti kets, Fifty Cents each, (Children half price) may be obtained at this office, or 
from the following Committee of Arrangements : 
ERASMUS A. KUTZ, Jr, 180 Water st., E.T. WARNER, Jamaica Hotel, South 
J. MEECH HENRY, 89 Ha nmond st., Brooklyn, 
J. WHITFIELD, Pavilion, Fort Lee, G. B. JEFFRIES, 57 Madison st., 
JOHN H. BATE, 166 and 168 Centre st., E. E. JONES, 23 Chesnut st., 
H. C. SHULL, 141 Madison st., W. P. SMITH, 106 Columbia st., 
R. R. BATESON, 154 Ham mond st., JOHN CAMPBELL. 33 Bayard st. 
The Boat will leave the foot of Fifth street, East River, at 7 o’clock, A. M.; Delancy 
street,at 7} o’clock ; Pike street, at 7]; Pier No.1, North River, a 8} o’clock ; Robinson 


street, at 8} ; Canal street, at 9 o’clock ; Hammond street, at 9} ; Nineteenth street, at 9}, | 


and touch at Fort Lee each way 
Should the weather prove unfavorable, the Excarsion will be postponed to the first fair 
day. {Jaly 31 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 


TO LITERARY GENTLEMEN. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
| on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. : E 

N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen- 
tlemen snpplied with experienced Gardeneis, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply: 
ing to Wm. Laird. hetin Ap. 20-tf. 
| PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
| FOWLER & WELLS, 
May 1dth.-tf. 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


PRESERVE YOUR Halk 

| HILE you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 
| to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Facu)ty recommend Camm’s Spanish 
|Lustral Hair Preservative as the best aiticle yet known for that purpose, A. B.& D. 


are the agents in New York. f 
|| N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 
{Jy 10-ly*. 


| 


‘| THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. ; 

| (XOMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 

| manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 

'|afford satisfactory recreation to smal] numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
| By Alex. D. Paterson. 

I} By way of ry to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
“ Felix on the Bat.” 

| N.B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 

p House, Broadway. 

1 JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

| JP. HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 

\} known popular Pens. A large stock is constautly kept ou hand, consisting of patent, Ma 
aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel leu ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 

|| medium points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
‘tent Prince Albert, Qneen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
lone gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for Schoo! use, the Collegiate Pen and the 

||Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine. 

aess of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hauds. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 


TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of | (+ every description ; all of which are offered at low retes, and the attention of purchasers srs 


hair. It is alike efficacious in extermmating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying 
lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For far- 
ther particulars see pamphlet-, containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, &e., to be had of his agents throughout the United States and Canada, amoung which 
are the following :— 

AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R.& C. Thorn- 
tou, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 


Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; 
G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hant, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G.) 


llicited, by 
Oct. 3-tf 
|| LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 

RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,=a full assortment of 

of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash :— 


HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 
cor. of Gold 


H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E.S. Barnum & Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety 
do- 


Son, Utica; Wm. Cojeman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers, 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and 
other places. | 


Suspending Solars, do. 
‘| Bracket Solars, do. 


do. 
|| SolarChandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 hghts 


(ij A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving’ Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 


the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of ‘ the Hyperion.’ 
WILLIAM BOGLE, 


First Premium Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washingt 0 St., Boston, 
Jy 10-1y*.] 
prego RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
cipe 


Segars in all thei: variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR 
uly 7-ly. 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. 
J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
New York. 


June 19*-ly.] 


CUMMINGS’ 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
No. 591 Houston street, (adjoining St. Thomas’ Church,) 
Will re-open on Wednesday, the First of September. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
In Rudimental Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water Colours. 
Drawing and Painting from the 
ANTIQUE CASTS AND LIVING MODELS. 


SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE; 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 


(July 24-6c 


The above Baths are now open. War a water isa healthful stimulant ; itat oace makes clean 


and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- 
cal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, 
not only prescribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them 
themselves. Jaly 17. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 
HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- 
ral patron: he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public that 
‘* THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and) 
he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will) 
spare no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. 
Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many important 
alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of 
Visitors. The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the’ 
house. 
The Sabscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so 
well known, will still remain at the Springs. | 
The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ac- 
knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, anrivalled in their 
efficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. } 
The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraer- 
dinary benefits have bees derived. | 


ta The Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted ) and arrive at the lrilla. Please accept my assurance of —— and regard. 


Springs in the Evening. 
The charges at the Canada House will be the same as last year, namely :— 


ide, do. 0. 
Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 
Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. Mey ° 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERKIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted m 1840. 
[fWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
|| YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, fer the 
|, MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYIES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatas and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
|| Instruction given in the Art. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
| FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
|\Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, 
| ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitec Symptoms, Sciatica or Lusmhago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
‘oe value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 
| ness is extending. It approved and highly recommeuded by Physicians, and is admitted to 
ibe the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
{medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, coutaining nothing 
jbat the expressed essence, and ts the represeutative of the Sarsapaiilla Root, in the same man 
jner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, 01 Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
ean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 
| The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look mpou the efforts of successful practi 
|tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
jsaparilla. Ihave been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which * Doctors 
\disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
jno relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few mouths, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entively to the use of Sands’s 
JOHN M. NORRIS. 
e above statemeuts, | hereby certify that the same are 


REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 


| 


Jhy. 25-tf. 


| Being personally acquainted with t 


true, 
| Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from s letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


By the Mouth - - - £600 
By the Week - - - - - 115 0 lushia :— 
By the Day - - - 0 6 6 Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 
June 12—121s] H. CLIFTON. ‘h ago oe : T have been wine with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
i iver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what languoge eannot convey, but since 
LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. \raking your Sarsaparilla ] en been greatly relieved, so much so that I have bene: able to at» 


16 FEET. LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifieen months. 1 wholly discarded al} 


other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which | can recommend in truth and sins 


Apel obtained only of the Patentee. be a con a icerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of serofi I There 
: _*: *+_ have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. 1, Shaw, by the use 
EYE AND EAR. \jof six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 


DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &e. 

261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. 

TTENDS EXCLUSIVELY to Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from9 to 4 o'clock. STRA- 
BISMUS or Squinting cured in a few minutes. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES inserted that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Spec:acles., 
adapted to anv defect. 

DR. POWELL has just published a popular Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., , 
paper 50 cents, muslin 76 cents, comprising a familiar description of the Anatomy and Physi- | 
ology of the organ of vision. Rales for the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration o! | 
sight Remarks on Optics and the use and abuse of tacles, with directions for their selec 
‘ion =6'To be had atthe Author’s, and of all Bookse May 22-3m * 


W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelos, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few bottles.—Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA, 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its supeiior value and efficacy, see pamph: 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. . 
Bo and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fylion Street, comer of William, 
New York. 

Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 
S. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Drwexists generally throughont ~ 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 

OG The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla thai nee 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
which the human frame i« subject ; ask for Sands’ Sarsapari}la, and take no other 


— 
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ENCYCLOPEDIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 
FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. <4 
1. The Encyelopedia Britanniea Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 
alf Russia. 
2 The Encyclopedie Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols, 
d in sheep. 

3. "The Peany Cyclopedia, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Russia. 

4. The National Cyclopedia of — Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 
Parts Parts 1 to 5 already published. 

5- The Cyclopedia of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 

6. The Recor’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs, Edited by Charles Knight. Il 
lustrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 

7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, reJating to all ages and nations from the 
Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 

ding N . By Joseph Haydn. 

9. of taining M irs of the Lives and Works of the most 
Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilk ington. A New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, by Allan Cunningham. : : 

10. Illustrations of British History, Biography ,"and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James 1. By Edward Lodge. 3 vols. 8vo., cloth. 

For sale, (Wholesale and yor! 

July 17-tf.} BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


WEST’S PATENT RANGES. 

HE Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- 
T now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having 
six holes for pots, &c , and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, in 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting can be carried on in the best man- 
ner. The dack of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash- 
ing, &e., &c., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook- 
“Copper Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with 
great care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. 


i 1 kinds, for all patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or mnde to order. 
‘WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off war¢robe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


it wi ded to. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly aly. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘« A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
_ (EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, ? 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D.,F.R. 8. 
Actuary—W.S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A.S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 

T assurance and deferred annuities. e assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 

without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 

of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
— for terms of years at the lowest possible rates 

Seaaee wedeent for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 
. 
Pn co Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 


i therwise. Rate 
Negaenced Of Geonnieans, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual} 


rate. 
harge duty. 
Thine dere aon a each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


Pe arellin leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable and | d poss of the So 

ciety hasenabled the D , atthe last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 

varying from 35 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
W all-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
icht, Esq. 
Weeiedoiptle—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 
William Esq. 
Starr, General A T. Richardson, 
i iti . A. Colonies. 
Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. : 
Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
id by the Society. 
Counsel—William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. — 
folicitor John Pine-t. 
ier— tlip, 
to lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 


-York, Ist April, 1840. 
LT bens, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 


74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 
North American Colonies. 


Meredith, Esq., Sxmue) Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 


. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. 
an. 16¢t 


New York, 8th Jan. 1847. 
APSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


F ENGLAND, IRELAND 
D DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGL 

SEND AND WALES. Persons wishing to send fo: their friends, in any part o 

the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu 

ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 
I heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 

THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

1300 tons. ROSCIUS 

SIDDONS 

SHERIDAN- -- - - 

GARRICK 


1200 tons. 


ROCHESTER - - - - 


a addition to the above s}lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 


i f the following favourite and well-known ships, viz.: ‘‘ The America, 
Ce tee St. Patrick, R ppah k, Marmion, Sea, &e. &c., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent. 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


be secured at the lowest rates. Every information by sprlyings OTT, 06 fecha. 
2d door below Barling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amonnt from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. | 


Feb. 27.; 


The Anglo American. 


\NEW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th of every month, from LON 

13th, 2ist and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, i6th and 24th of every month 

the year, viz. 


hips. Captains. 
R. H. Griswold, 
St. James, 
Toronto, Isaiah Pratt, 
|Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, 
|Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 
Quebec, J. H. Williams, 
Victoria, E. Morgan, 
Independence, W. K. Bradish, 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 
Wellington, C. Chadwick, 
Margaret Evans, | E. G. Tinker, 
Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, 
American Eagle, | J. M. Chadwick, 
Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. Chadwick, 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 
Gladiator. R. L. Bunting. 


- LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 


_ LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, whieh 
will succeed each other, in the order ic which they are named, ae from 


Month. 
N on the 5th, 


From Portsmouth. 


From New York. 

May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. §| July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
16, 16, 16 8 8. 8 
24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 

June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 3 24, 
’ 8, 8| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 

16, 16, 16 " 8, 
24 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 24, 24, 24 
8. | Sept. 1, Jam. 1, May 1 

16, 16, 16 8, 8, 
2 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 24, 4, 24 
Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 

16, 16, 1 . 8, 
24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 24, 24, 24 


e Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the! | 


to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


Esq., General Accountant, || 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. H N. York 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., 4 

My 24-tf.--Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the llth of each 


month :— 


Ships Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. |. H. Trask, Oct. 26 Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26 Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
jexperienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
Ipackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or 
japply to FE. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
| BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
jnewspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To grevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made With them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
SAILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. | Fromm Live 

| Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Dee.11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 264 
Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2*. 
Virginian, F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
| These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 
The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, a ply to 

Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South treet. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
pew G from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 2Ist of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


jsucceeding day. 
Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpoel. 
|Ashburton, Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21° 
'Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
|Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
\Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6./May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21; 


| These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
‘inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 3 

| They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

_ The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon applis 
|cation to the Stewards. 
|_ Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
[Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
|sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
| My 81-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
| F.HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 

following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the day, viz. :— 


hips. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 

Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16. Mar. i6 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 1 16, 

Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 1 | ser. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 1 16, 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, . 5 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 1 16, 16) Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctua 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 

either the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be re: sible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages se by them, ess regular Bills of Lading pp therefér For freight 
passage, apply " GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st , or 
C. H. MARSHAT 38 Burling-slip, or 
ARING. BROTHER? & Co. Live 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
Is published every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
FOUR DOLLARS per annum, inveriably inadvance. The Journal is printed on very supe- 
rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


paper in the country. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large and bean- 
tiful ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 
will entitle a subscriber to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the poeer 
for one Pex The following are the engravings we have already issued : WASHINGTON, 

R WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIR R. PEEL 
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7 f i w The above magnificent packets are all new York: built ships of the very first class, built ex-|| 
: hi al pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and| | 
Mh gi) convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed | 
fi for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool ave on the 6th and 11th of! |— - —— 
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